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VOL. I. 


Shall Writing or Printing be Our First Primary Work ? 
MISS SARAH C. STERLING, 


T has been an almost uncontested point in our school systen? 
] that, as primary work, a two- or three-years’ course of printing, 
with its intricacies, its power as a fine art, its difficulty of acqui- 
sition, its angularity and precision, should be the appointed means 
as an introduction to the art of writing and the acquirement of 
ease in the use of pen and pencil. So established has become 
the custom, and so firmly is it imbedded in the minds of many of 
our teachers, that we have hesitated whether to set forth a differ- 
ent view upon so immutable a law; and yet, is it not bigotry that 
forbids us fossilized, cloistered tenants of the school-room to listen 
to a method other than that in which our predecessors have led 


the way, and to accept a new principle, whatever its merit or 
We do not advocate our views in this article as infalli- 


virtue? 
ble, or best in all cases or in every school, and many may find 
other plans and methods more available and practicable; yet, as 
far as possible, we would endeavor to do away with a custom 
which we believe to be more or less pernicious and useless, in- 
volving an amount of time and an outlay of strength easily avoided, 
and obtain better results with a comparative minimum of power 
in time and teaching. 

What possible advantage can accrue to the child from a course 
of three-vears’ printing before commencing his writing lessons? 
Of what benefit as to proficiency in reading, a source of occupa- 
tion in school, or a furtherance towards a more perfect penman- 
ship? What argument can be adduced in its favor? What in 
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its disfavor? What has been the experience of teachers upon 
the subject? Our own primary work has embraced several years 
in the employment of each method, and, feeling so much its utter 
uselessness at this period of school work, its waste of time, its 
inefficiency,—in fact, its real hindrance as an auxiliary to writ- 
ing,—that we have entirely abandoned its practice as a first 
method, or first primary work, and have introduced the child 
immediately to writing, his first crude attempt being to make (in 
his language) a writing a, or a writing 0, or perchance an easy 
principle in Spencerian methods. This practice of printing is 
supposed by most teachers to be the easier of the two systems — 
that the printed letters are of simpler formation than the written; 
and hence its universal adoption. But this is an anomaly that 
has not entered into the credo of our faith and practice. The 
-child will make the written characters as easily, or more so, than 
the more intricate picas, small picas, long primers, breviers, 
and nonpareils of the books, charts, and maps that come under 
his daily observation; and in fact we believe it to be the easier, 
-simpler, and in all respects the better plan and system. 

However, the teacher should not err in supposing that a five- 
year-old child will be able to start off with whole, perfect letters 
-and words at the first attempt. Let him be given some simple 
‘lim@8, curves, pictures, and the less intricate principles of the 
Spencerian system. There are many of these figures found upon 
Spencer’s charts that go to assist in forming the whole letter, 
which, given alone and in a pleasant method, make very useful 
and entertaining lessons, thus interesting and making attractive 
a branch of school work usually considered somewhat dry and 
tedious, even by most older minds. From the work in these 
curves and figures the pupil can be led on to the formation of the 
letters by a smooth gradation, with little trouble and friction, and 
much less effort than is necessary to pass from printing to writing 
when the first method has been firmly fixed in the mind, habits, 
and fingers. 

We have found this transition state from one method to another 
one of the principal arguments against its use. It has been al- 
most impossible, many times, especially amongst the German and 
Norwegian class, whose minds, being so much more tenacious of 
a once acquired knowledge than the more unstable American 


- 
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character, to obtain anything like a reasonably written copy, the 
answer invariably being, when told to write a given lesson: “ O, 
I can’t write it, but I can print it;” and print it they would, had 
the angel Gabriel stood over them with the sword of flaming 
banishment. We have spent months in this kind of work, and 
have usually found a year to be only a short time for the child, 
after a thorough course of printing, to gain a knowledge of the 
rudiments of writing; and no amount of scolding has been nec- 
essary, in many cases, to effect the required object. Under the 
other regime, this difficulty is obviated. At the close of the first 
year we have had children writing with more correctness than at 
any time in the fourth year, with a previous three-years’ training 
in printing. When once the art of writing well, rapidly, and 
easily, has been firmly acquired, it is a life work, a good business 
acquisition, a talent of much benefit in many respects, and has 
not, like printing, to be undone and forgotten. This is one of 
the principal objections against the printing practice. The first 
two or three years—the best part of the child’s life, the period 
in which principles, methods, and discipline can be inculcated 
with the most permanence —is occupied in a work soon to be 
given up and forgotten, thus becoming a mere waste of time 
which might be devoted to a better purpose. 

But, in any manner whatever, is the acquirement of this art of 
printing of any advantage to the pupil, now or hereafter? Can 
any argument be adduced in its favor? Is it of any use atethe 
present time, during school work and labor, of any benefit in after 
life? As we have before said, it is usually forgotten as soon as 
learned; and, however perfect the art may become in its attain- 
ment, it is seldom of any practical use. One condition only have 
we heard brought forward as an incentive to its adoption. It is 
usually supposed to be an aid to the pupil in his reading lessons. 
As bat, hat, cat, become familiar to him upon the chart, he is taught 
to make them upon his slate, thus becoming still more familiar 
with their printed form and appearance. But this seems a small 
reason for its use, and one somewhat fallacious, as we can vouch, 
from a past knowledge and practice, that his reading will progress 
with fully the same rapidity as though he could make bat, cat, 
hat, with the most geometrical exactness. 

Printing has a place amongst the fine arts. It may be intro- 
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duced into school in connection with drawing, reading, writing, 
etc.; but only as an accessory, and a pleasant, entertaining, and 
agreeable means of culture, refining the taste, and guiding to a 
more skillful directness and precision in the use of pen and pen- 
cil, many times developing a soul-faculty, a latent germ for a 
higher life amidst the ennobling creations of the art world — 


é 


perhaps a Rembrandt, a Guido, a student of art history, a savan 


of art literature. 


wore 


The Law of the Test and Confirmation. 
REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL. D. 


“The Test and Confirmation of teaching must be made by repetitions 
and reviews.” 


\ K J E suppose the work of teaching to be finished. The 

teacher and the pupil have met. Language freighted 
with ideas has been uttered and interpreted. Knowledge, the 
rich treasure of truth, has passed into the mind of the learner, 
and it lies there in greater or less completeness to feed thought, 
to guide action, and to shape character. But what eye shall 
penetrate the learner’s understanding to determine the clearness 
and accuracy of his cognitions, and to nurse into permanent force 
the ideas he has been led to conceive? Let it be remembered 
that ideas are not substantive things which may lie in the mind 
as coins lie in a box or safe. They are mental acts which can 
gather strength, precision, and ease only in so far as they approach 
the condition of habits. And is it not then evident that there 
is a supplementary work to be done, even after the teaching act 
proper has been finished? It is for this supplementary work 
that our seventh and last law provides. 

Expressed as a precept in the teaching art, we have given the 
law this emphatic form: 

“Review, Review, REVIEW, carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly, with 
iresh thought and consideration.” 

It would be difficult to overstate the value and importance of 
reviews. No time in education is spent more profitably than 
that spent in reviewing. Other things being equal, he is the 
best and most successful teacher who secures from his class the 


most frequent, thorough, and interesting reviews. 
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A review is something more than a repetition. A machine 
may repeat a process, but only an intelligent agent can review it. 
The repetition done by a machine is a second movement precisely 
like the first; that of the mind is the re-thinking of a thought, 
and it involves fresh conceptions, new associations, and an in- 
crease of facility and power. 

Reviews are of different grades of completeness and thorough- 
ness, from the rapid glance thrown back to catch a general view 
of the ground gone over, or the mere repetition of the words of 
by-gone lessons, to the most careful re-survey of the whole field — 
the occupancy in full force of the ground of which the first study 
was only a reconnoissance. 

The value, as well as the real character of a true review, will 
appear from a more careful consideration of its philosophy. 


I. A new lesson or subject never reveals all its truth to a first 
study. Its novelties dazzle the mind and distract the attention. 
When we enter 2 strange house we know not where to look for 
its several apartments, and the attention is drawn to a few of the 
more singular and novel articles. We must return again and 
again, and survey the scene with eyes grown familiar to the place 
and light, before the plan of the building and the furniture and 
uses of all the rooms will stand clearly revealed. So one must 
return again and again to a book if he wishes to see it clearly 
and completely. We have all noticed how much that is new and 
interesting we find in reading again some old and familiar vol- 
ume. Especially is this true of the Bible, of which the latest 
study is always the richest and best. Thus a true review ever 
adds something to the knowledge of the pupil. 

II]. At every review we survey the lesson from a different 
point of view. Time has passed. We come with a different 
aim or feeling, and bring with us the light of new knowledge. 
When one climbs a mountain, each opening and outlook may be 
upon the same landscape, but the observer’s position is changed, 
and each view is grander, more comprehensive and complete. 

III. Human thought does not often attain its victories at a 
single blow. Its conquests are won by repeated struggles “ on 
the same line,” by flank-movements, by marches, battles, and 
sieges. Or rather, like an artist, it sketches at first only outlines 
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and detached parts of its pictures, and only after many returns 
to each part does it attain the finishing touches of the brush. 

IV. The memory requires repetition as the essential condi- 
tion to the retentive holding and ready use of its treasures. Each 
review establishes new associations and familiarizes the old. The 
lesson that is studied but once is learned only to be forgotten. 
That which is thoroughly and repeatedly reviewed is woven into 
the very fabric of our settled opinions and beliefs. 

V. Finally, if our object is not merely to know, but to have 
knowledge for use —to possess it fully like coin for daily com- 
merce, or like tools and materials for work, then must we above 
all use frequent and thorough reviews, till the mind attains a firm 
hold and a free handling of the truth. Or, if we desire to make 
the truth bear with a strong and plastic force upon conduct and 
character, we must return to it so often that it will at last rise up 
in mind as readily as a dictate of conscience, and fling ::s light 
upon every purpose with which it is concerned. 

It will be remarked that the review has two main uses: Ist, to 
perfect knowledge; 2d, to confirm and preserve knowledge. It 
also has a third use scarcely less important, namely, to render 
our knowledge ready and useful. 

It must also be remembered that the review is not simply an 
added excellency in teaching which may be dispensed with if 
time is lacking; but it is one of the seven essential conditions of 
true teaching: Not to review is to leave the work incomplete 
and evanescent in character. The law of review rests upon the 
universal and unchangeable laws of mind. It may not always be 
done formally and with clear design, but no successful teaching 
was ever done in which the review did not take place —the re- 
visiting and repetition of the ideas in a lesson fully learned. 

Reviews may be partial or complete. A partial review may 
embrace a single lesson or several lessons, but not the whole 
course; or, without regard to lessons, it may include a single 
branch of the subject—the development of a single doctrine or 
truth, or the actions or character of some one individual; or, 
finally, it may be used to recall and fix some one difficult point 
or question. The complete review may be a general but cursory 
reviewing of the entire field gone over, comprehended in a few 
general questions, or it may be a full and final re-study of the 
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whole subject. It is evident that each of these has its place in 
the work of teaching, and the true teacher will know when to 
use them all. 

Ru.xes.— Among the many practical rules and methods for re- 
views the following are some of the most useful: 


1. Count reviews as always in order. Whenever a spare moment 
occurs, while the school or class are coming to order, or are wait- 
ing for a change in the exercises, or whenever either the teacher or 
the class are unprepared to do anything else, a review may go on. 

2. Have also set times for reviews. At the opening of each 
lesson there should be a brief review of the preceding lesson, in 
order that the two may be put in proper connection, and no breaks 
may be left in the subject or the teaching. So also, at the close 
of each lesson, a backward glance should be given to gather in 
mind the exact points learned and to be remembered. 


3. Whenever in the progress of the lesson a reference can be 
usefully made to something learned in former lessons, the oppor- 
tunity should be seized to bring forward into fresh light and new 
connections the old knowledge. In this way the old and new 
will naturally help each other, and all the acquisitions will be 
woven into firm and systematic relations. 

4. After five or six lessons are passed, it is well to begin and 
review from the beginning, the substance of two lessons being 
taken each day—not in place of the advance, but in addition to 
it. The order of an exercise would be as follows: Ist, a brief 
and rapid review of the first two lessons; 2d, a more careful re- 
view of the last lesson; 3d, the advance lesson for the day. The 
best teachers give about one-third of each lesson hour to the 
reviews. Thus they make haste slowly but surely. 

5. In order to make the reviews easily, rapidly, and success- 
fully, the teacher must contrive to hold in mind large masses of 
the lessons gone over, and must constantly refresh his own mem- 
ory. Having thus in mind the whole field gone over, he is able 
to begin at any time an impromptu, miscellaneous review on any 
part of the field, and the pupils, seeing that the teacher thinks it 
worth while to remember what they have learned, will be stimu- 
lated to do likewise. 

6. If practicable, there should always be a thorough final re- 
view —a re-studying of the whole subject—not occupying as 
much time as the first study did, but being equally thorough. In 
no other way can the full and highest advantage be gained from 
the lessons. 


Violations.— The wide-spread and constant violations of this 
last great law of teaching will occur to everyone who reads the 
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foregoing statements and rules. But the disastrous results of 
these violations are known only to those who have taken thought- 
ful account of the stinted and wholly inadequate outcome of all 
our laborious and costly teaching work. When for the time our 
pupils should have become teachers they “have need that one 
teach them again.” Forever learning, they seem “never able to 
come to a knowledge of the truth.” Such at least is the case in 
too many classes and schools. And although the lack of reviews 
is not the sole cause of the failures, the thorough use of reviews 
would go far to remedy the evils from all sources. We pour 
water into broken cisterns. Good reviews would stop the cracks, 
though they might not increase at once the quantity poured in. 
The first violation of this law is the total neglect of reviews, 
and the second is the inadequate amount. A third violation is 
the delay of all review till the end of the quarter, when the les- 
sons to be reviewed are wholly forgotten; and a fourth, nearly 
as bad, is found in a degradation of the review into a lifeless repe- 
tition of the same questions and answers as those used at first. 
The full force and philosophy of the law require that the review 
shall be to the first study what the finishing touches and the var- 
nish are to the great painting, whose finest features and tints 


they correct, reinforce, and preserve. 


I have now concluded my discussion of the Seven Laws of 
Teaching. If I have succeeded in my purpose, I have made to 
rise up and pass before the reader, Ist, the True Teacher, richly 
understanding the lesson he desires to communicate; 2d, the True 
Pupil, with attention aroused and interest excited; 5d, the Zrue 
Medium of communication —a language clear, simple, and per- 
fectly understood by both; and, 4th, the Zrue Lesson —the actual 
knowledge which is to be communicated. I have presented these 
two parties and these two spiritual facts in their appropriate ac- 
tion. 5th, the Act of Teaching, the teacher rousing and guiding 
the self-activities of the pupil; and, 6th, the learner under this 
guidance reproducing the knowledge communicated; and, 7th, 
the final review, testing, correcting, and fixing into permanence 
and power the lessons learned. In all this there has been shown 
in one compound and complete statement what must be found 
in every perfect and finished act of true teaching. The mastery 
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of these laws may not make a perfect teacher, but a full and care- 
ful observance of them as they have been explained, and by use 
of the requisite mental and moral endowments, will as certainly 
produce their effect as any other laws of nature will effect the 


changes for which God designed them. 
National Sunday-School Teacher. 


ot 


The Teacher. 
CONRAD STEINGROEVER. 

{Translated from the German by Prof. W. A. Jonns, of Lansing, Mich.] 
“And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment.” Daniel xii, 3. 

“¢ S the work, so the reward,” says an old proverb. What 

A magnificent promises of reward for their work the 
teachers find in general! The poor little schoolmaster must re- 
ally feel a beam of hope in his heart as he reads Daniel xii, 3, 
and counts himself among the number of teachers meant therein. 
Still, it is something else to fulfill the conditions with which God 


* will seal his promises. The teacher occupies a very important 


position in human society, and upon his personality depends in a 
great measure — besides the scientific cultivation—the moral 
standing of his pupils. 

He who makes claim upon “the brightness of heaven” must 
be capable of earning the same; therefore he must be a man of 
brains. The teacher has to instruct: it is therefore not too much 
to expect that he knows what he is undertaking to teach. What 
would we say of a music-teacher who is not capable of playing 
the instrument and bringing sweet tones from its strings. Should 
we expect his pupils to learn from him? 

In order to teach with success, the teacher must in reality 
know more than he actually needs. He must, in the true sense 
of the word, be a man of progress. He must know how to take 
“old and new” from his store-rooms and combine them together 
for the best use of his pupils. 

The memory of two of my former teachers shows me how many 
unpleasant hours may be spared for both teacher and pupil. The 
one, a teacher of the good old method, had the utmost difficulty 
to hold our young, unruly spirits in rein, and more than once the 
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rein broke under the lash. We finally expected the cane to 
make daily rounds. among us, except when the school inspector 
visited. The elementary school was at last happily absolved, and 
the higher citizen’s school was now the next aim, according to 
the determination of the parents.. But what a change! The 
teacher of my division found only too soon the spot in us where 
he could train us the easiest, and the manner in which he could 
influence us the best. His training was crowned with success; 
and during the two and a half years. of study under his care I do 
not remember that ever a cane was used for the purpose of keep- 
ing us in order. We would rather have gone through the fire 
for our dear teacher. 

Philosophers make a difference between teaching and educat- 
ing. The former, they say, shall be done in the school, the latter 
by parents and pastors. But this is only partly correct. Then 
every teacher is, intentionally or not, an educator. Parents send 
their children to day-school and Sunday-school, and therefore do 
not have them under their immediate care. Parents likewise ex- 
pect their children to obey their teacher. So, then, in reality the 
children are handed over to the teacher. He is the model after 
whom the children are to form themselves. If this model is a 
corrupt one, then the result is bad. But it often happens that it 
is the parents who have no heart, and then everything is hoped 
from the teacher or serious trouble is to pay. It is the influence 
of the Catholic schoolmaster more than any other influence that 
makes the Catholics cling so stubbornly to the faith of their fathers. 
The Romish Church acknowledges this only too well, and there- 
fore has she always endeavored to bring the schools of the coun- 
try under her influence. The celebrated Jesuit school at Feld- 
kirck (Tyrol) has done more to the confirmation of her views than 
many preachers will be capable of setting aside. 

How strongly a child clings to the impressions received in 
school can easily be ascertained by asking the child to drop the 
same. The teacher is in the eyes of the child a learned person, 
and consequently his words often have more influence than the 
words from father or mother. We dare not close our eyes to 
these facts when we remember that the character of man is formed 
in its principal features at the fourteenth, at the utmost his six- 
teenth year of age. What good can we expect of our children 
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if they are daily under the influence of immoral brandy, beer, 
and tobacco-loving educators? We can only be too happy if 
there are found here and there schools which send teachers over 
the land of whom it can be said, follow them just as they follow 
Christ. Children have wants which can only be satisfied by a 
feeling heart. When the child finds such in his teacher, he will 
come to him with his little troubles and joys for advice when he 
needs the same. This is undoubtedly the reason of the great 
preference of the little ones for the female teacher. The female 
teacher is more susceptible to the wants of her pupils, and is 
therefore better qualified to teach with success, although of less 
intellectual capacity, than the male teacher. 

We often hear the argument, “the mother shall teach the child 
the first rudiments of knowledge.” Would it not, then, be just 
to follow this principle in providing teachers who in a certain 
sense will replace the heart of the mother? The Latin proverb, 
“Quem Jupiter odit magistrum facit,’— whom Jupiter hates he 
makes a teacher,— means at least a teacher without a heart, a 
person who took the position on account of the dollars and bears 
no love for his calling. The life of a teacher offers such manifold 
changes in its connection with the children of the various classes, 
all created by God to his honor and glory, that it is a real joy to 
find one’s self in their midst and to be considered worthy to lead 
them to him. 


Sed 


Educational Antiques. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN. 

Extract from an Essay read before the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. ] 
OOKS in the early days were scarce. The master usually 
had the only copy in a community, a book containing the 
alphabet, Scriptural quotations, a catechism, and an exposition 
of the Seven Arts—Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Astronomy, Ge- 
ometry, Music, and Arithmetic. A volume of this sort was pub- 
lished in 1675. In 1748, Benjamin Franklin printed a book called 
“‘The American Instructor, or Young Man’s Best Companion;” 
a kind of panacea for educational ills. Want of space forbids 
the introduction of the entire title-page. It professed to teach 
business without a master, to teach writing, business correspond- 
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ence, keeping accounts, measuring carpenters’ or bricklayers’ 
work, and the prices that should be charged for it; to dye, to 
administer medicine, to mark linen, to pickle and preserve, to 
make wine, medicine, and “ many excellent Plaisters,” and closed 
with “ Prudent Advice to Young Tradesmen and Dealers.” Cer- 
tainly a book so comprehensive must have satisfied the intellect- 
ual cravings of our forefathers. 

While these and other similar books were in use, there was 
also to be found in Pennsylvania that quaint, queer book of which 
some of us perhaps have heard, but have never seen —the Horn- 
book. There is not to be found in this country, so far as I can 
learn, a single copy. It seems that in England, from Elizabeth’s 
time to the close of the last century, this book was in use; and 

‘Elizabeth Montgomery, in her reminiscences of Wilmington, 
speaks of its use there about ninety years ago, when it ceased to 
be imported. This book was simply a long half-sheet of paper, 
on which were printed the numerals, the alphabet, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. It was pasted upon a thin board, which terminated in a 
handle and looked like a paddle. Over the printed matter was 
fastened a thin piece of transparent horn, whose purpose was to 
protect the letters from the ends of the fingers, and thus preserve 
the book. 

An immortal British poet, says Elizabeth Montgomery, thus 
immortalizes the Horn-book: 

Hail, ancient book, most memorable code, 

Learning’s first cradle, and its last abode : 

The huge unincumbered volumes which we see, 

By lazy plagiarist stolen from thee ; 

But future times to thy sufficient store 
Shall ne’er presume to add one letter more 
To thee I sing, in homely wainscoat bound, 

The golden verge encompassing around, 
The faithful horn in front from : age to age 

Preserving thy invaluable page : 

Inside the pase no errata stand 
To tell the blunders of the printer’s hand 
An ancient peasant on his latest bed 
Wished for a friend some goodly book to read ; 

His pious grandson thy known handle takes, 

With eyes lit up this sorry lecture makes : 

‘Great A,” he gravely read the important sound ; 
Makes hollow walls and empty roofs resound ; 

The expiring ancient raised his head, 

And thanked the stars that Hodge had learned to reac. 

‘Great B,” the younker brawls: “Oh, heavenly breath, 
What ghostly comforts in the hour of death. 

What hopes I feel!” “ Great C,” pronounced the boy, 
The grandsire dies in extasy of joy. 


The Philadelphia Vocabulary was also an odd book. It was 
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printed and used in 1806. Perhaps it was among the first of the 
pictured order of school books, and to it possibly may we be in- 
debted for the idea which is so extensively and so well introduced 
into the school lore of this day. The pictures in this book were 
marvelous. There were elephants, birds, trees, and flowers, but 
which were the trees or which the elephants, would puzzle the 
best conundrumarian of the land to determine. Adam and Eve 
were there, too, in full glory. In my researches I find another 
curious and odd educational treatise, entitled ‘“‘ Requisites and 
Complete Method of Teaching.” Says this interesting volume: 

‘‘ First — The teacher should be a man of Genius. 

‘* Second— He should have peculiar spirits and certain dimen- 
sions of soul, to dispose him to apply this genius to a noble purpose. 

“ Third — He should be a man of even temper and unwearied 
patience.” 

However desirable those qualities were for such purpose, I am 
free to say that the like spirits, the like dimension of soul, tem- 
per, and patience, form to-day the proper requisites for the true 
teacher of those whom God has created in his own image, and 
who are under your daily care and affection. 

School books, until a comparatively recent date, were not un- 
frequently in doggerel verse; especially those upon geography 


and history. The alphabet was early thus versified: 


A In Adam’s fall Lost States thirteen. | S Samuel anoints _ 
We sinned all. lL The Lion bold Whom God appoints. 
B Thy life to mend, The Lamb doth hold. | T Time cuts down all, 


This Book attend. 
C The Cat doth play, 
And after slay. 
rhe Dog will bite N 


Both great and small. 

Uriah’s beauteous wife 

Made David seek his 
life. 


M The Moon gives light 
In time of night. 
Nightingales sing 
In time of spring. 


The thief at night. 


E An Eagle’s flight O The royal Oak it was W Whales in the sea 
Is out of sight. the tree God's voice obey. 

F The idle Fool That saved his royal X Xerxes the great did 
Is Whipped at school. majesty. (lie 

G Asruns the Giass P Peter denies ¥ + vous 
Man's life doth pass. His Lord and cries. _ Aue narsesenn 6 ane ' 

H My book and Heart @ Queen Esthercomesin | Y Youth forward slips, 
Shall never part. royal state | Death soonest nips. 

J Job feels the rod, To save the Jews from Z Zaeccheus did climb 
Yet blesses God. dismal fate. the tree, 

K Britain's King, in R Rachel doth mourn His Lord to see. 

' 


Spleen, 


For her first-born. 


But perhaps the oddest kind of alphabet teaching was what 
has been corruptly called the “ Bissel” mode, the word “ Bissel” 


being but an abbreviation of the phrase, “by itself.” 


method the alphabet was thus recited: 


By this 
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A Bissel A, B, C, D, E Bissel.E, F, G, H, I Bissel I, J, K, L, 
M, N, O Bissel O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U Bissel U, V, W, X, Y Bissel 
¥, @. 

I give it as the child repeated it; but correctly it would be thus: 

A by itself A, E by itself E, I by itself I, O by itself O, U by 
itself U, Y by itself Y. 

You will observe the “by itself” applies only to the vowels, 
but never to the vowels when they succeed each other. The 
child would be taught to spell Aaron thus, double A, r, o bissel 
o, n, Aaron, but April would be spelled, A bissel A, p, r, i bissel 
i, 1— April. I am told that it was not uncommon for old men 
who had been taught in that mode in after life to read slowly 
thus: “A bissel a, boy stood on a bissel a, burning deck,” always 
introducing the “ bissel” after a vowel standing “by itself,” and 
repeating the same vowel. 

That character which follows in all our alphabets, meaning and, 
viz.: &, was in olden time repeated as part of the alphabet under 
the name of Anpusan, & per se, and by the careless and hurried 
use of it, was allowed by some teachers to pass under the name 
> as I am advised by an ancient lady who 
never knew any other name for the character. 

The abecedarians of early days used what was called the criss- 
cross-row alphabet, that is to say, the alphabet in the shape of a 
cross, thus dividing it into four parts, or arms, as it were, with 
the idea by the division of impressing it more fixedly in the mem- 
ory. To make the alphabet more attractive in a patriotic school 
in the early part of this century, it was repeated to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, as I am credibly informed by one who was thus 
taught. 

Arnold’s Fluid was unknown in early days, but yet ink, good, 
durable black ink was used, as the records of the past will show. 
In the country schools boys and girls were required to gather 
nut-galls, which the teacher bruised, bottled, and watered; adding 
a due proportion of rusty nails. By chemical action the ink was 
produced, and the preparation would now, perhaps, be better 
known by chemists as tannic acid. The ink stand was but a cow’s 
horn sawed off and inserted in a hole in the desk; but in still 
earlier times there was but one “ink-horn” to each school, and 
this the ink-boy held and carried around during writing hours, 


of “ Ann-pussy-Ann,’ 
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on the signal from the boys that the pen was dry; and in those 
days, even until of late, each boy owned his own quill and possi- 
bly the wise bird which produced it. The pen-knife was the 
master’s; he made and mended pens, while the boys and girls 
read. It is recorded of an ancient schoolmaster in Philadelphia 
that for four months, while he mended pens, his pupils invariably 
read “* Nebuchadnezzar, the King, set up an image of gold,” and 
nothing else. We may judge how progressive was the study of 
elocution in this old man’s school. 

In the matter of administering punishment our pedagogical 
ancestors were not slack. Of one teacher it is said that he taught 
school for fifty-one years, and during that period he inflicted the 
following punishments, and kept a faithful record of the same, 
viz.: 911,500 canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, 10,200 
ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 136 tips with rule; 700 boys he caused 
to stand on peas; 6,000 to kneel on sharp-edged wood; 5,000 to 
wear the fool’s cap; 1,700 to hold the rod; total, 1,282,936 cases 
of punishment. 

It is not long since that whipping etiquette of thanking the 
teacher for the flagellation was insisted upon; and this gave rise 
to the lines: 

Flick-’em-flap-’em over the knee, 
Say, thank you, good master, for whipping of me. 

Addison speaks of those “ who, expiring with shame, with pale 
looks, beseeching sorrow, and even silent tears, throw up their 
honest eyes and kneel on tender knees, to an inexorable block- 
head, to be forgiven for the false quantity in making a Latin 
verse.” 

But it is useless to follow this subject through the earlier days 
of our schools down to the present time. Ideas regarding disci- 
pline have undergone a change, and teachers use other and more 
civilized means of preserving order than by constant floggings. 


oe 


— The Christian Union thinks that for each student sent to the 
colleges from the schools of lower grade, there is inflicted upon so- 
ciety at least a dozen with undeveloped muscles, a bad carriage and 
bad digestion, so that as our schools are at present managed, tru- 
ancy rises nearly to the dignity of the virtue of self-preservation. 
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How to Study History. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


T has always seemed to me very creditable to the brains of 
| children that they habitually rebel against the study of histo- 
ry, as presented to them. Why should any boy or girl sincerely 
wish to know in which Olympiad the victory of Corcebus took 


place, or whether Ottoman was or was not the son of Ortogrul?’ 


When the witty Madame du Chatelet owned to Voltaire her pro- 


found indifference as to this last point, he did not reprove her,, 


but rather praised her. He told her that she was quite right in 
her indifference, but that if history could only be taught as it 
should be,— with the really unimportant names and dates left 
out, and those only retained which really throw light on manners 
or great events,— history would then become for her the most 
interesting of all studies. Then, when Voltaire himself wrote 
history, he carried out his own theories, and laid the foundation 
of the modern school. 

There still remain among us many institutions where historic 
teaching means only a list of names, or a complex chart, or “ River 
of Time.” A graduate of a Boston grammar school once told 
me that she was required, in her school days, to put on paper 
every date that occurred in the portion of “* Worcester’s History ” 
studied by the class. On a large sheet she made five columns of 
these dates; she then learned them by heart so thoroughly that 
she could repeat them backwards, and at the age of twenty-two 


she had forgotten every one. 


Warned by experience, when she herself became a teacher,. 


she adopted a wholly different plan. Taking the successive pe- 
riods, she gave her pupils in each case a few outlines and a few 
dates from the manual. Then she gave a few questions, of which 
they were to learn the answers for themselves, in such books as 


they could find in the school library or elsewhere. They were to. 


bring to her all the light they could obtain: she was to add what- 
ever she had. From time to time, wider examinations summed 
up the whole. This method often led to prolonged study of par- 
ticular points. Thus, the Reformation occupied one paragraph 
in the manual they used; but to that one paragraph her class. 
devoted six lessons. The pupils eagerly discussed every point of 
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the Reformation,—talking it over, Protestants and Catholics to- 
gether, with perfect freedom,— and at the end of the time they 
passed a written examination that amazed her. 

Nor did the benefit end here. Her pupils found their love of 
books rapidly develop when the charm of a special investigation 
was offered to them; and one young girl told her, several years 
later, that her whole intellectual activity dated from this course 
of lessons; and that, whereas she had before been content with 
an exclusive diet of Mrs. Southworth, she had ever since demand- 
ed better food. 

I am aware that 1 am suggesting nothing new to teachers of 
experience. I am aware also of the obstacles to any course that 
demands original research on the part of pupils. But, after all, 
it is only this flavor of original research, on however small a scale, 
that makes history take any real root in the mind; and a single 
period or event, explored in this way, fixes the very facts more 
vividly in the mind than if they had been learned by heart from 
a neat little compendium-table, all conveniently arranged before- 
hand by somebody else. 

Of course history can no more be learned without names and 
dates than a body can exist without a skeleton. But the driest 
anatomist does not seriously maintain that the skeleton is the 
body, and that flesh and blood have no business to exist. Yet 
the anatomical teacher of history does believe this, and grows in- 
dignant when you ask that his department should consist of any- 
thing but bones. For myself, I believe in the bones—in their 
place. No pupil should be permitted to take merely the pic- 
turesyue and romantic part of any period, without a perfectly 
connected framework of dates for its vertebral skeleton. But a 
very few dates will answer for this, and the fewer they are the 
more likely they will be to remain in the mind. It is better to 
learn only twenty of these, and carry them through life, than to 
be able to repeat five columns backwards when you are sixteen, 
and to have forgotten them all when you are twenty-two. 

If the principle applies to young people at school, it applies 
still more to those who, having left school, are reading by them- 
selves, or with a teacher. There is no young person, I believe, 
who could advantageously read through Gibbon’s Rome consecu- 
tively, or even Bancroft’s United States. But let the student 
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take some very simple outline of the facts and proceed to throw 
light on it for himself, and it will soon prove interesting. How 
dry is Worcester’s brief narrative of the settlement of Massachu- 
setts, for instance! But read with it the journals of the colonists 
as given in Young’s “ Chronicles of the Pilgrims,” and “ Chroni- 
cles of Massachusetts,” and throw upon these the side-lights ob- 
tained through poetry and fiction, through Whittier’s “ Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” Mrs. Child’s “ Hobomok,” Longfellow’s “ Miles 
Standish,” Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” and Motley’s “ Merry 
Mount.” When you have ended, the whole period has become 
wu picture in your mind; and the most thoughtful and serious dis- 
cussion of it, by Bancroft or Palfrey, finds you with a prepared 
and intelligent mind, if you have the time to give to it. And if 
period after period could be followed up in the same spirit, histo- 
ry would become for you a study of absorbing interest, and inex- 
haustible in its themes. 

It may be said that some of these books are “light reading.” 
They are light reading in the very best sense if they throw light 
on what else would be dark. I don’t believe in the theory that 
only what is disagreeable is healthy; but hold that labor itself is 
most useful when it is applied with a will, and not against one’s 
will. There is no danger of anyone’s acquiring any great range 
of historic knowledge without corresponding toil; but it is possi- 
ble so to lay the foundations of knowledge that later toil shall be 
a delight, and the habit of study its own exceeding great reward. 

New England J urn ul of Education, 
ore-0 


Sanitary Requirements of School Buildings. 
» ; 5S 


DR. D. F. LINCOLN, OF BOSTON. 


f th 4 ican Sovial Science Association, in 


Presented to the Health Conference of Al 


Detroit, May 13, 187 


ARDS — Should be placed by preference towards the sides 
jy dive other buildings are standing or may hereafter be 
erected, rather than towards the street. Should contain, at the 
least, thirty-two square feet of surface for each scholar, in order 
to serve as play-ground. Should be situated so high as never to 
be overflowed with water. Should be paved so as to be quickly 


dried after rain. Should be fenced in certain cases (in order to 


shield from the passing gaze), towards all thorougiifares and alleys. 
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2. Site—-Elevated rather than low. Dampness of soil should 
condemn any site. The sun should have free access to the house 
on three sides at least. Many trees near the house are to be 
avoided, except in warm climates. Should not be near factories, 
railroads. etc. 

3. Cellar — Must be drained dry. A cellar, or else an air-space 
of two feet, must extend under the entire lower floor of the house, 
except in situations where the soil is very dry. 

4. Basement.— The ceiling of the basement must be at least six 
feet above the ground. The height of such rooms should not be 
less than ten feet, and it must be thoroughly lighted. Basements, 
of which any portion is underground, should not be used for 
school-work of any description except gymnastics; and the latter 
are to be assigned, by preference, toa loftier room above ground, 
when this is possible. Basements may serve for space for clothes- 
closets if thought fit. 

5. Entries — Should be always warmed and ventilated. Light- 
ed sufficiently from out-of-doors. 

6. Stairs — Must be fire-proof, as also the walls enclosing them. 
Straight, never spiral. Height of steps 44 to 5 inches (?) and 
breadth proportionally considerable. Breadth of staircase at least 
4 feet in large schools; it must have no well. Not more than two 
runs in a stair. 

a Fire escape —_ To be prov ided for every schoolhouse of three 
stories. 

8. Hall.— A large hall for assembling the whole school at once 


is a desirable feature, and if included in the plan it should have 
a floor-space in feet equal to the whole number of scholars mul- 


i (for older), and should 


be not less than fourteen feet high. The ventilating arrange- 


tiplied by six (for younger scholars) or 
ments for such a hall must be such that 1,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour can be taken out for everyone of the scholars as aforesaid. 
(This proviso implies the occasional use of the hall for public ex- 
hibitions (7), etc.) Such a hall may be suitably employed for 
singing and for a gymnasium. 


%. Gymnasium — May be built, if thought proper, asa separate 
structure. If so, a covered and enclosed way must connect it 
with the schoolhouse. 


10. Rooms.- 





Those for study (“school-rooms”’) must contain a 
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floor space of at least fifteen square feet per scholar in primary 
schools, and twenty square feet in schools for children over eleven 
years of age. They must have a cubical capacity of at least 200 
and 250 cubic feet per caput for these two classes of scholars res- 
pectively, or a height of say fourteen feet. When a portion of 
the scholars is expected to be constantly absent from the study- 
room for recitation, the requirements as to capacity for the study- 
room may be diminished; but rooms for recitation only require 
no more than two-thirds of the floor space per scholar, above pre- 
scribed; the height remaining the same, say fourteen feet. Each 
room, whether for study, recitation, or the general hall, must open 
into the entry by a door, and by a window eighteen inches high 
over the door. The walls of rooms are to be of a light, neutral 
tint, colored, but never papered. Blackboards never placed on 
the side of a room where windows are. Any columns required 
in the room must be of iron, in order to avoid darkening the room. 

11. Windows— Must never be in front of the pupils. They 
must contain a total of at least thirty square inches glass (exclud- 
ing sash) for every square foot of floor surface in the room. The 
lower sill should be at least three and a-half or four feet above 
the floor, and the upper should be within a foot, or less, of the 
ceiling. Arched and gothic tops are inadmissible. Windows not 
opening into the outer air directly are not to be considered as 
such in fulfilling the above requirements. 

12. Closets — Must be provided for the clothes, boots, or shoes, 
and umbrellas of scholars. They must be so large that each one’s 
garments can hang free, and have proper room to dry. They are 
to be warmed, lighted, and ventilated; but the warming and ven- 
tilation may be effected by securing a considerable draught of 
air from the entry or-room into which they open, as the air in 
these places is presumably pure at the opening of school. 

13. Water-closets, etc.— Separated for the two sexes. Screens, 
when out-of-doors, in this case, to be also connected with the 
main building by a covered way, dry, clean, and ventilated. 


Those in-doors to be lighted and warmed, and ventilated by an 
outward draught of air. For girls, sufficient accommodation must 
be provided in-doors; and if the house is three stories high, a 
third of the girls’ closets are to be placed on the third story. 
Should never be placed under any school-room. 
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14. Drains —Should be protected from rats, and precautions 
taken against the danger of fouling the drinking water. 

15. Ventilation — Must furnish the means of renewing the air 
of study-rooms and recitation-rooms, and gymnasia and singing- 
rooms at the rate of 500 cubic feet per hour, for each one of the 
average number of inmates intended for such rooms. For entries, 
one-third of this ventilation is sufficient. In water-closets and 
clothes-closets the current must always set in — never outwards 
into an entry or room. They can not be safely ventilated by 
windows, as rain or snow might enter during the school session 
when the doors are closed. For water-closets a double-door, with 
interspace of three feet, is good — the interspace to be kept well 
ventilated. The method of exhaustion by a shaft of air-tubes is , 
recommended, for large buildings especially. 

16. Heating —If by stoves or radiators exclusively, there should 
be also a proper system of ventilation added. In large schools, 
it is best to provide a single source of heat for all the building. 

Miscelianeous— Two stories are better than three or more. The 
main facade should not be to the south; it is best when the cor- 
ners of the house are set to the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. The north side is a suitable place for stairways, library, 
gymnasium, closets, and any rooms for transient use; the front 
entrance may be placed on the north. The roof must not extend 
out so as to cut off light from the windows. 


mee 


A Teacher’s Letters. 
GEORGE RUSSELL. 


FEW summers ago, I spent the hot, sultry months of the 
Az vacation with a former college classmate of mine in old 
Kentucky. The family mansion was a large, rambling structure, 
probably built in the pioneer times. Day after day I wandered 
through the vacant halls and rooms, and up the wide oaken stairs, 
exploring every nook and corner, and finding many strange relics 
of olden times, “when hearts were light as the poet’s rhymes.” 
One day, away up among the dust and cobwebs of the garret, I 
found a package of old letters. The sad tone and pure thoughts 
that ran all through them led me to love the writers; and when I 
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came away I begged that 1 might bring them with me. And 
here they are; for I have thought there are many things in them 
that would please my fellow-teachers. 
January 4, 1850. 

Dear Jacques,— Down in the darkened parlor mother lies cold and lifeless, 
as white as the spotless sheet that covers her. Out in the graveyard yonder, 
dear father rests under the cold, pure snow. And I, their child and only 
daughter, sit in this desolate home, with no one in the wide world to love me, 
save you, my brother. To-morrow they will come and bury her forever out 
of my sight; and -while the tears still linger on my face and the cruel pain in 
my heart, the auctioneer’s hammer will rattle through these rooms, and all 
that is dear to me by possession or association will be taken from me and 
given to strangers. In and out of the years of my life a silver thread has 
continually been woven; in the midst of every sorrow and heart-throe joys 
have been born: and never a cloud has lingered over me that did not have its 
silver lining. And I will not doubt now that the Everlasting Arms are still 
above, beneath, and around me. Nothing has been left me from the estate ; 
you, with your family of little ones can not help me; and so I have obtained 
a position as teacher of Jelles-/ettres in Brockton College, Georgia. I will 
strive to be true and faithful, whatever bitter recollections may come to me; 
and in the rew life that is soon to open, I pray God that I may be led through 
the green pastures and by the still waters, never swerving either to the right 


or left from duty. 


JANUARY 14, 1550. 

Dear Jacques,— The sad ceremonies of the funeral and the long, tedious 
journey are ended; and I, Jane Weaver, am an inmate of Brockton College. 
Brockton is a town of about two thousand inhabitants, pretty and pleasant, 
and with an air of antiquity and quiet about it that pleases me. Some of its 
buildings look as though they had stood here for centuries; and everywhere 
is the appearance of silent, gradual decay. The green moss; the clinging, 
clustering ivy; the hooting, staring owls;—all speak to one of death, grim 
and gaunt. Scarcely an individual can be met in the long, silent streets; and 
the strange windows of diamond-shaped glass are never opened to let in the 
sunshine, the breath of flowers, the song of birds, and the gladness from 
without. (For you must remember that this is a southern, not a northern, 
winter.) It is so lifeless and silent; yet I can sit here by my window and 
enjoy it all, knowing that here I will find peace and rest. The college build- 
ings consist of long, irregular masses of stone, built in the eighteenth century 
style of architecture. Passing through the low doorway you enter a large 
hall, the walls of which are covered with beautiful pictures. This is not a 
School of Design, neither is it a specialty made of sculpture and painting ; and 
yet everywhere you see statues and pictures of rare beauty and worth, a great 
part of them the work of the pupils themselves. Open pianos, window-seats 
full of flowers, the very arrangement of the rooms, show that the college fac- 
ulty desire to give students culture and refinement, as well as knowledge 
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derived from books. Everywhere can be seen the touch of woman’s hands: 
for Brockton College believes 





1 the co-education of the sexes. At first this 
seemed strange in a town of such deep conservatism; but when I had seen 
more of President Gordon, I could not wonder. I know now that with his 
strong will and magnetic influence he could accomplish anything. He is a 
northern man, and contrasts well with these listless, voluptuous, lazy Georgi- 


ans. I have seen him but a few times as yet; but his is one of those faces 


that linger long in the memory after it has passed from the sight. I am still 


resting from the fatigues of my journey; but on Monday I am expected to 
begin work. God alone knows whether success or failure will be mine. 
oo 


Educational Miscellany 


— Mind is not 


a disembodied agency capable of being manip- 
ulated into any state; it has organic conditions and limitations, and 
the influence of heredity. . . . Nothing is better established by 
science than that traits of character are transmissible, and that 
this circumstance bears powerfully upon the problem of human 
educability. . . . The children of cultured parents not only 
inherit superior mental aptitudes and capacities, but they have 
greater power of psychical endurance, and can stand far greatet 
mental exertion without injury, than the children of uncultivated 
parents. Popu Science Monthiv. 

—*T found life sadly real and intensely earnest, and in my 
ignorance of other ways of study I resolved to take therefrom my 
text and my watchword. To be thoroughly in earnest, intensely 
in earnest, in all my thoughts and in all my actions — whether in 


my profession or out of it— became my one single idea; and I 


honestly believe herein lies the secret of my success in life. I] 
do not believe that great suecess in any art can be achieved with- 
out it.” 


Cl loite Cushman. 


—An old college Prex. used to say that he would always as- 
sign a reason for any official act of his. One day Jones, who was 
a stupid fellow, went to him and complained that in the distribu- 
tion of commencement honors, no oration had been assigned for 
him to deliver, and asked Prex. what reason there was why he 
was not to speak. ‘Scriptural reasons, sir,” was the reply; 
“there is no piece for the weal: head.”....Even the laziest boy 
can catch a licking.... Motto for a mathematician — Adsum. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


— We trust that everyone of our readers who has access to 
the Detroit daily papers, will read carefully the elaborate reports 
of the meetings of the American Social Science Association in 
that city, during the second week of May. They will find, es- 
pecially in the transactions of the Department of Public Health, 
much in regard to the care of the eyes, regulation of the diet, 
hours of study, etc., of children, and other matters, that may be 
directly applied to the uses of the school-room. We copy a part 
of Dr. Lincoln’s invaluable instructions for the protection of the 
eyes against injury: 

When writing, reading, drawing, sewing, etc., always take care 
that the room is comfortably cool, and the feet warm; there is 
nothing tight about the neck; there is plenty of light without 
dazzling the eyes; the sun does not shine directly on the object 
we are at work upon; the light does not come from in front; it is 
best when it comes over the left shoulder; the head is not very 
much bent over the work; the page is nearly perpendicular to 
the line of sight; that is, that the eye is nearly opposite the mid- 
dle of the page, for an object held slanting is not seen so clearly; 
that the page, or other object, is not less than fifteen inches from 
the eye. 

In any case, when the eyes have any defect, avoid fine needle- 
work, drawing of fine maps, and all such work, except for very 
short tasks, not exceeding half an hour each, and in the morning. 

Never study or write before breakfast by candle-light. 

Do not lie down when reading. 

If your eyes are aching from fire-light, from looking at the 
snow, from over-work, or other causes, a pair of colored glasses 
may be advised, to be used for awhile. 

Never play tricks with the eyes, as squinting or rolling them. 


— Teachers do not always inquire sufficiently into the causes 
of failure in the preparation of school lessons. A careful exam- 
ination into the matter often reveals need for sympathy and aid 
rather than cause for censure. The trouble often lies back of 
the school; in the conditions of the home, the requirements for 
outside parental organization. Study each individual case as far 


as practicable. 
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SPELLING. 

In the use of the spelling-book great stress should be laid on 
what we used to call “ spelling on the book,” that is, spelling and 
pronouncing with the eyes fixed on the lesson. In teaching a 
lesson in spelling there should be three steps: 

1. “On the book” spell the words, and afterward pronounce 
them. 

2. “On the book” pronounce each word, spell it, ana pro- 
nounce it again. 

3. From memory —that is, “off the book”—spell and pro- 
nounce. 

The pupil should not be required to spell a word until he knows 
the word at sight, so that he can pronounce it readily. If these 
three steps can be separated by the interval of one day, progress 
will be more rapid and certain. Thus, let Wednesday’s lesson 
be the first step on Lesson LIX, the second step on Lesson LVIII, 
and the third step on Lesson LVII. Thus the pupil meets each 
word three times — once when he spells it, to learn its pronunci- 
ation; a second time when he pronounces and spells it to fix the 
spelling in his mind; and a third time when he is required to re- 


member it. W. W. 


—In a case where a teacher punished a boy for throwing stones 
at a teamster, while on his way home from school, the Supreme 
Court of Maine has decided that either a teacher or a parent may 
correct a child for misconduct on the way between home and 
school. In school the teacher’s authority is absolute; at home, 
the parent’s; to and from school the jurisdiction is concurrent. 
Both teacher and parent must keep punishment within humane 


limits as to severity. 


— The great centennial anniversary of this month is that of 
the Battie of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. It will be splendidly 
celebrated at Cambridge and in many parts of the country; and 
we hope no school then in session will fail to notice it appropri- 


ately. 


— The first rapid calculations made from the observations of 
the last transit of Venus put the sun’s distance at 91,000,000 miles. 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 
I have no doubt but what he hoped to have done it, but C and 
D thinks different.’ (Four errors.) 
It is his talents and not his money that attracts notice, though 


his money, as well as his talents, are worth having. Neither E 


I 


nor F think otherwise, but neither E 6r you was certain which of 


the two were of the most value. (Eight errors.) 

A and B has said that virtue was its own reward; but Henry, 
no less than the boys, wére expecting them to have said that 
vice was its own punishment. If I Was to say what my senti- 
ments if, or had I wiSte them 


(Eight errors.) 


Neither of the three men have done their duty, and fron’ hence 


to you, you would he surprised. 


peace and hope doés not show itself in their faces. Near to them 
stands their children, whom they know wishes to speak to them. 
To get the praiSe of their parents were the object of th@se boys. 
(Eleven or more errors.) 

Brown, as well as Jones, weré praised for their success in their 
undertakings. To undertake and to succeed is a very different 
thing. Whether or no an undertaking will prove a success, nei- 
ther you of I are able to tell. (Nine errors.) 


I will go to-morrow, unless it rains; but me being young, J 


feel a doubt coming over my mind, but, between you and I, two 
others of the party is as bad off as fhe. (Six or seven errors.) 

They only have I chose to go with me to Brown’s, the tailor’s, 
he who keeps a shop at the corner of Prince and Centre streets, 
where they cross one another. Neither Prince or Centre are 
wide streets. (Ten errors.) 

We fear lest a storm detained him, for we can not deny but he 
intended to have been here. Whether or no, we will see him 
to-morrow, I can not tell nothing about it. Have John or you 
any news from him? (Seven errors.) 

A post well drove into the ground, will hold a elephant and 
prevents him doing mischief. 

Each day and each hour bring their duties with them, from 
hence it appears that if time or opportunity are once lost, they 
come not back. 

The first and third horses which was bought at Smith’s, the 


joiner’s, makes a good span. The first of the two is a species of 
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a horse not common. Either of them are worth $200. The dark- 
est horse is a better trotter than a runner. He has trotted 10 


1 1 


mile an hour last week. John and James knows what a good 


horse he is. 


ry Bi 


l'o lie or stealing are great faults. To take from another that 
for which you give them no equivalent, is no other but stealing, 
even if it be done by law. 

These kind of cattle belong to Brown, the drover’s herd. J] 
thought it was them as soon as I seen them. 

Between you and ], there is many points in common, and un- 
less he discovers them, we will have to point them out. 


New York School Journal. 


BRIEF HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Go to school in time. Call school at the right time. Have the 
pupils come in promptly and quietly. Write out your order of 
exercises. Arrange your programme as well as you can. Carry 
it out to the minute. Consider it is as necessary for you to fol- 
low it as for the children to follow it. Provide enough work for 
every pupil. Suppress whispering. Secure the co-operation of 
your pupils. Lead them to see that it is their interest to have 
good order and a good school. Require hard study from the pu- 
pils. Lead them to love school. Give short lessons. Assign 
them so plainly that none may mistake their lessons. Have the 
lessons well studied. Require clearness, promptness, and accu- 
racy in recitation. A little, well known, is of great value. Let 
not “how smuch, but how well,” be your motto. Do not assist 
the pupils at recitation. Cultivate their self-reliance. Self-help 
is their best help. Do not let them help each other. Excite an 
interest in study. Be enthusiastic yourself, and you will make 
your pupils enthusiastic. Encourage those who need encourage- 
ment. Review often. Talk but little. Be quiet yourself. Speak 
kindly and mildly. Be firm. If you love the pupils, they will 
love you. Keep good order. Government is the main thing. 


Ibid. 


— The law of mental limitation: one thing only ean be had at 


the expense of another. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


——$—$———_—_—_— 


— Perhaps the most effective educational assembly, in the large way, 
that has ever met in the North Central States, was the American So- 
cial Science Association, recently in session in Detroit. The men (and 
a very few women) who compose it, are among the finest examples of 
their kind — physically, mentally, morally. They are not the noisiest, 
but are yet in many respects the most forceful workers of our age and 
land. To most of them no suspicion of the doctrinaire, the fanatic, or 
the blind enthusiast — much less of the Socialist, Communist, or “ In- 
ternational” — can attach. Scholarly, sensible, profound, their deliy- 
erances may well draw the attention of all who wish well to humanity. 
They are putting ideas into the heads and emotions into the hearts of 
this generation, that will be embodied in grand institutions for the 
betterment of humanity in the coming years, if not already so embo- 
died. For much of the real advance made in legislation, sanitary ar- 
rangements, public charities, co-operative movements, and other re- 
forms, during the last decade, in this country and England, is due to 
the labors of the social scientists. 

Fortunate indeed were those educators — and we were pleased to see 
a goodly number— who took pains to be present. In one of the de- 
partments —that of Public Health —the papers and discussions were 
wholly given to the schools, and with the utmost interest and profit. 
Some of the best views expressed in this conference are given in pre- 
vious pages of this number of the TEACHER, and we shall try to give 
more — especially from the admirable paper of Dr. Lincoln, Secretary 
of the Section, upon “The Nervous System, as injuriously affected by 
Schools,” which was replete with practical hints. The topics of gym- 
nastics in schools, the appointment of State Medical Inspectors of 
Schools, the scientific inspection of schools, the effects of school life 
upon the eyes of children, and architectural plans for schools, were 
also well and wisely considered. General Eaton, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, was present, and lent his abilities to the 
discussions with manifest value. 


— In the Conference of Public Charities, following the paper of Miss 
Carpenter, of Bristol, Eng., upon the criminal and neglected children 
of the United States, the discussion turned mainly upon the efforts 
made in behalf of this class in New York city, where the observations 
of Miss Carpenter had chiefly been made. The question was presently 
asked: “ What may be expected from the new Compulsory School At- 
tendance Act of New York, in its effects upon the neglected and 
vicious children?” Dr. Hoyt, Secretary of the New York State Board 
of Charities, replied with a hesitancy strangely in contrast with his 
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usual fluency, and which argued that the State Board had scarcely 
taken it into account among reformatory influences. He acknowledged 
that the law is sadly defective, and that its execution is so far an un- 
satisfactory experiment. We fear the New York law must shortly 
join its fellows of other States, in the limbo of dead-letterness and ob- 
livion. 


— The project of a law for establishing the oflice of State Medical 
Inspector of Schools did not meet with much favor from Western ed- 
ueators. It was their general opinion that the results of the office 
would not, at present, justify its expense and the inevitable annoyances 
to the official and to the schools he would visit; and that the best hope 
for sanitary improvement in our educational arrangements, is in the 
proper education of the teachers. 

— The American Educational Monthly has recently taken ground 
in favor of granting worthy and weary teachers allowances for Euro- 
pean tours for rest and recreation, as to pastors of the wealthier 
churches. Whereupon the Christian Union is moved to say: 

“The idea is a good one, and we hope the Monthly and its readers 
will keep it before the people until the constitutional horror at the 
thought of spending money for other people is lessened by familiarity. 
Practically, the teacher works with the same set of faculties as that 
employed by the pastor: even under the most favorable surroundings 
he is stimulated to overwork, and the advantage he possesses of a 
rather larger range of means of recreation is generally counterbalanced 
by a greater searcity of funds wherewith to make his advantages avail- 
able. And more important than all, upon the teacher are dependent 
a number of little beings who have not, like their elders, resources 
within themselves to make good the failuresof those who instruct them.” 

We second the movement most cordially, and would amend by in- 


eluding the editors of schoo! journals. 





— We do not know why the Detroit Daily Post should disturb society 
with the inquiry why the TEACHER “spells ‘spelled’ s-p-e-l-t ” in the 
article on English Orthography published last month. Both the big 
dictionaries warrant the form, and all the grammars we have cared to 
consult. Indeed, one or two of the latter give only “spelt” as the 
imperfect and past participial forms. We have a hope that a multitude 
of our verbs will by and by follow the analogy of burnt, spelt, wrapt, 
and the like. 

— The concluding article of Dr. Gregory's discussion of “ The Seven 
Laws of Teaching,” published herewith, will receive the careful con- 
sideration of our readers. The series now concluded comprises, prob- 
ably, the most masterly and practically valuable papers of the kind 
that have been published in this or any other country; and we know 
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that numbers of our readers await with expectant interest their re- 
appearance, revised and in book form. The article on “ Educational 
Antiques” presents many facts of rarely curious interest, and well re- 
pays perusal. The other essays and minor paragraphs of the number 
are likely to receive due attention, and to be widely copied by our con- 
temporaries, as usual. 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


The issue of a new edition of the great Unabridged Dictionary of 
Webster is timely. Never before, probably, in the history of English- 
speaking people, has the public attention been so generally turned to 
the minutiz of our speech —to the immense multitude of facts which 
a magnum opus such as this includes. Never before were English lex- 
icons so much bethumbed; and never before, we may add, has so su- 
perb a dictionary manifested the glory of our vernacular. The edition 
of 1875 appears in the most elegant typography of the Riverside Press, 
and to the almost countless and graphic pictures of former copies have 
been added four broad pages of brilliantly-colored illustrations, repre- 
senting the flags and coats of arms of all nations, the seals of the 
States, pilot signals, ete., etc. Few, we suspect, even of those who ha- 
bitually use the dictionary of Webster, fully realize what a thesaurus 
of information itis. It contains the most admirable brief history of 
the language ever written; enough curious facts about names of fic- 
tion, mythology, ete. to fill a moderate volume; pronouncing vocabu- 
laries comprising nearly every proper name one meets in English lit- 
erature; most interesting accounts of the meaning, as derived from 
their ethnology, of many hundred geographical and proper names; and 
2 Wealth of other information, besides an adequate representation of 
the orthography, orthoepy, syllabieation, and varied meanings of the 
inighty host of English words. A book like this is a library, from 
Which it would be possible to gain a liberal education. Every man or 
woman With the least claim to scholarship should own one, and use it 
persistently in the reformation of his speech and the enrichment of 
his understanding. S12. G.& C. Merriam, Springtield, Mass. 

The celebrated Cincinnati book-house, Wilson, Hinkle & Co., have 
issued, at one dash, a full set of Graded School Readers, in five num- 
bers, by that eminently successful writer of text-books, Prof. Thos. 
W. Harvey. All the numbers impress us favorably, not only from their 
moderate size and elegant typography, softly-tinted paper and unique 
binding, but from the excellence of the selections and illustrations. 
Mr. Harvey has the happy faculty of careful gradation and adaptation, 
and we think i 


his books will prove singularly attractive in the school- 
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room. The first number is so arranged that it may be used with equal 
advantage by those who prefer the “ word-method.” Accompanying 
the series is a capital little Primary Speller, by the same author. 

The veteran writer of pictorial histories, Benson J. Lossing, now 
gives us An Outline History of the United States, which bids fair to 
take high rank among text-books of the kind. Maps, portraits, and 


other illustrations are, as might be expected, its prominent features; 


and it must be said that the portraits are more generally correct than 
is usual in such manuals. The text is sufficiently full to be interest- 
ing, but is not at all diffuse; the six periods of the author’s plan are 
well defined, and carefully exhibited in their connection; and the foot- 
notes, page-questions, and topical reviews, furnish an abundant ap- 
paratus for study. In the press of numerous candidates of similar 
character for public favor just now, we are assured this will not bea 


laggard. $1.25. Sheldon & Co, 


Christian Ethics is the title of anew manual of moral philosophy, 
by Dr. D. 8. Gregory, of the University of Wooster, out of whose class- 
room work it seems naturally to have grown. Part I. handles Theo- 
retical Ethies; Part IT. Practical Ethies. Both are examined through- 
out in the light that beams from the Sun of Righteousness, and every 
topic is guaged by the standards of Christianity. The typography is 


such that the book may be easily adapted to the needs of voung, more 


mature, or advanced students. Itshould receive an honest trial in the 
schools undertaking the study of this branch. $1.50. Eldredge & Bro. 


Prof. IIo 7e’s First Less dS in Physiology exhil its t! ¢ excellencies 
of the author's little book on Physics. Tn thirty-nine simple lessons 
the chief matters of human structure and function, with the essentiais 


} 


of hygiene, are brought out, with technical terms omitted, and the 
whole presented in attractive and ef 


fective form. The frequent sug- 
4 ® . } } 3 . ry) +4 
gestions for experiment are invaluable, as teaching the learner to ob- 


serve for himself. $1.00. Central Publishing Co., St. Louis. 


A Child's Illustrated Book in French (rather ambiguously named 
on the title-page as An Illustrated Child's Book, ete.) is by the well- 
known author of French text-books, Prof. Jean Gustave Keetels. It 
is truly a primary book, being intended for children who read, but have 
not yet studied any grammar. Numerous pictures enable the teacher 





to proceed, almost from the beginning, upon the object-plan. The 
binding and typography aid to make it one of the most beautiful books 
of the season. Clark & Maynard. 

We have the following from Jansen, MeClurg & Co., 117 State street, 
Chicago: 

We and Our Neighbors, by Mrs. Stowe—the serial story which 
largely gave popularity to the Christian Union during the last year. 


Not a few excellent and widely-needed lessons of iife are taught by it. 


| 
| 
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A number of fine illustrations have been added in this volume. $1.75: 
J. B. Ford & Co. , 

No. 15 of the “ International Scientific Series” — Fungi: Their Na- 
ture and Uses, by M. C. Cooke, an English scientist. The many sin- 
gular forms which fungus takes are here. faithfully delineated, their 
processes of growth and reproduction described, and their uses set 
forth. It is a thoroughly interesting book. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 

An Outline of the Evolution Philosophy, translated from the French 
of Dr. Cazelles. This is one of the early numbers of another scientific 
series projected by the Appletons, under the title, “Popular Science 
Library.” It deals mainly with the theories of Spencer and Comte, 
and makes a good skeleton of the subject. About one-third of the book 
is occupied with the elder Youmans’s defense‘of Spencer, which is 
well worth reading. $1.00. 

‘ables for the Determination and Classification of Minerals found 
in the United States. The tests in this little handbook are simple and 
few, depending, almost without exception, upon physical and chemi- 
eal characters. Parts of it may be used to advantage in separate sheets, 
75 cents. Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

J. McC. & Co. also send us The Blossoming of an Aloe, by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, of which its selection as one of Harpers’ “Select Library of 
Novels” should be sufficient guarantee (50 cts.); Gladstone’s famous 
pamphlet, Vaticanism: an Answer to Reproofs and Replies (40 cts.) ; 
and A Simple Flower Garden for Country Homes, a practical guide for 
every lady, of which our feminine friends speak in enthusiastic terms 


(58 cts.). 


MINOR NOTICES. 

We acknowledge indebtedness for the able and interesting Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (Edw. Searing) of 
Wisconsin, for 1874; to State Commissioner Stockwell of Rhode Island, 
for the Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education of that State ; 
to Dr. Henry B. Baker, Secretary of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, for his Second Annual Report; and to Supt. John Davis, of 
Alleghany, Pa., for the T2ventieth Annual Report of the public schools 
of that city....The new Manial of Parliamentary Law has been pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, in a neat little volume, at 75 cts. It 
is mentioned by one whom we know to be a competent critic as “a 
lucid, serviceable book,” and we trust it fully meets a felt want....The 
elementary work of Miss Sarah Hackett Stevenson, a recent pupil of 
Huxley — Boys and Girls in Biology — has been published by the Ap- 
pletons. The advance sheets we have read are entertaining and in- 
structive....Still another History of the United States is out —this 
one by Jas. T. Derry, prepared on the question-and-answer plan, and 
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issued by the Fippincotts. And yet another — Edward Abbott's Par- 
agraph History — is announced by Roberts Bros....Shearer’s Combi- 
nation Speller, recently from the press of the Ivison firm, is described 
as “the latest and most perfect development of diacritical notation 
for simplifying the orthography of the language.”....Ginn Bros. have 
anew Introduction to the Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language, by 
Prof.S. H. Carpenter; and Barnes & Co. publish a little ap Drawing 
Made Easy, by the geographer Monteith, at 18 cts....The American 
Educational Monthly says: “ One of our most competent grammarians 
is preparing a text-book for schools, which is destined to make a sensa- 
tion. It will be ready for the autumn session.”....The new firm of 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., successors of Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 
announce a new edition of the Anabasis, by Crosby, with notes, lexicon, 
and citations complete. ...Scribner & Co. will soon add to their series 
a Manual for Teachers, by Prot. Sheldon, of the Normal School at Os- 
wego....An American reprint of the Hncyclopedia Britannica is an- 
nounced hy J. M. Stoddard & Co. They propose to reprint all the maps 
and engravings, making the work complete. It will follow the Eng- 
lish publication, three volumes a year, at 2 considerably reduced price. 
...-It is claimed that the Globe Dictionary, widely announced in this 
country as anew English work, is pirated from Webster's, and is an 
exact reprint of Webster’s large School Dictionary, edited by Wm. A. 
Wheeler....Mr. A. H. Boies, of Hudson, Mich., has ready for publica- 
tion A Catalogue of the Birds of Southern Michigan — the tirst of the 
kind in the State. ...Miss Stocking, of Dowagiac, Mich., an experienced 
and successful teacher, is preparing an historical text-book... .Prof. 
Webb's Model First Reader has been translated by the United States 
government into the Dakota tongue, and is to be similarly prepared 
for use by children of other Indian tribes... .Sheldon & Co. have pur- 
chased the right of publication and entire list of stereotyped plates oi 
the late firm of Gould & Lincoln, embracing Wayland’s Jloral Science 
and Political Economy, Agassiz and Gould’s Zoology, and Roget’s 
Thesaurus of English Words....Roswell C. Smith, author of Smith's 
Productive Grammar and numerous other school-books, died on the 
21st ult., in Hartford, aged 78....The new Brookiyn Journal of Edu- 
cation is a beautiful and well-tilled magazine, but is singularly disfig- 
ured by typographical errors. In No.2 we find buseuit, celebated, acri- 
minious, elemetary, and others, besides “a full memoranda,” “ powers 
and any amount of the loosest punctuation....The 





for to provoke,” 
Schoolday Magazine, of Philadelphia, has also gone into the St. Vich- 
olas. Scarcely any other juvenile remains but the admirable Nursery, 
which occupies, in part, another field....A promising Y. 37. C. A. Re- 
view has been started in Indianapolis by Mr. F. L. Smith. Monthly, at 
40 cts. a year....The Transactions of the last meeting of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association are being published at East Saginaw, and 
will be ready for distribution soon. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 


We omit the usual list of examination questions, which j. not particularly 
serviceable at this season, in order to present a full summary «i the school 
legislation of the last General Assembly. Some of this matter has already 
been published in the TeacHen; but, in order to bring it freshly before our 
readers, and secure exactness in the statement of it, we present herewith an 
epitome of the whole, as abstracted from the Supplemental School Laws, re- 
cently published by the State Bureau of Education. 

The 153d section of the General School Law of 1865 is so amended as to 
add the President of Purdue University to the State Board of Education. 

The 33d section of the same act is so changed as to provide that the County 


Commissioners elect the County Superintendent, ‘* who shall have had at least 


ni 


wo years’ suecessful experience as a teacher ;” to prohibit him from acting as 





eut for any school supplies. See. 37 now provides that po licenses to teach 


ll be granted upon private examination, and that he may collect 31 from 





person mined, 1 iving no per diem for his services as examiner. 

His allowance is &3 per day for office work (not to exceed 20), and for as 

ny days spel t in visiting schools as the County Commissioners m Ly « rder. 
Supplemental section § now re ads es follows: 






h Superintendent shall see that the full amount of interest 
paid and apportioned, and when there is a deficit of interest 


ind. or loss of any school fund or revenue by the county, that 


are issued for the reimbursement of the same, but no per 





chat is provided for herein and allowed, shall in any case be 











1 him t v 1id Board of Commissioners. 

See. 55 has some new provisions, of little interest to our readers, in regard 
) the sale of and payments for certain school lands, and actions to prevent 
he entting and removal of timber from such lands. 

, 5 is so amended that Common Cx rds of Trustees in vil- 





ves, must elect three School Trustees ecular meeting in June, 





who shall hold their office one, two, and three years, respectively ; and annu- 
‘ly thereafter one Trustee shall be elected. Under this it is held that the 


whose term would have expired last April holds over till June, when 





ection must be had for the whole Board. 


Amendments of no general interest were made to Sec. 3 of an act to author- 
and towns to negotiate and sell bonds for school buildings and sites ; 


ze cllles al 


nd a new act was passed limiting the power of Township Trustees to incur 
issioners, to the amount of the 
fund on hand to which such debt or debts are chargeable, and of the fund to 


and 


debts, except npon order of the County Commi 





be derived from the tax assessed against his township for the year in which 
such debt is incurred. Trustees must designate and give notice of certain 
days in each week or month, in which they will attend to township business ; 


Wl contracts and settlement of claims ska!l be made only on such days. 
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An act to establish public libraries, approved Feb. 16, 1852, and a supple- 
mental act approved March 8, 1875, have not hitherto been printed in the 
compilation of school laws, and are inserted in the compen dium of new laws ; 


also section 6 of an act approved March 3, 185%, the ren ing sections of 








which, save the repealing clause, have been repealed. As this section has been 
cited in a recent decision of the Supreme Court, it is held to be still in force. 
It is as follows: 


Section 6. If a majority of the legal voters of any school district desire 
the use of the school house of such district for other purposes than common 
schools, when unoccupied for common school purposes, the Tastee shall, up- 
on such application, authorize the Director of such schoo! district to permit 
the people of such district to use the house for any such purpose, giving equal 
rights and privileges to all religious denominations and I wliti ical parties eh. 
out any regard whatever to the numerical streneth of any religious denomina- 
tion or political party of such district. ‘ 


It is expected that an early test of the constitutionality of the new Super- 
intendency Act ill be e made. It is believed by many that the new provisions 
will not stand, nly from imperfections in the tit! 








The State Board of Edi tion held a meeting a few weeks avo in 
olis, at which President Nutt made a good report of the conditio 


pects of the State a decision was made to ad 





he rules , per- 






mitting no exami e certificates e: t at the regular times ; Pres. 
Shortridge was it old a State examination at Crawfordsy if 


ten persons should apply ; provision was made for a b ‘ation of ex- 





amination questions, in that the value of each quest estimated, 
and printed suggestions sent with each list of questions; new lists of questions 
were adopted: a letter to the Governor asking an appropriation for exhibiting 
the educational products of the State at the Philadelphia Ex} sition next year; 

John Love of Indianapolis, Dr. A. Patton of \ 
Goshen, and Hon. M. McPhetridge, were elected Trust: 


versity ; and some other business was transacted. 





An ‘Inter-State ” Oratorical Contest was held in Indianapolis on the 13th 


ult., at which representatives of colleges in several Western 





The prizes were awarded to T. J. Coultas, of Wesleyan College, Bloomington, 
Illinois, and Thomas W. Graydon, of Iowa State University. The subjects 
of their orations were, ‘‘ The Two Races in Ireland,” and ** Culture a Basis of 
Brotherhood.” Gov. Hendricks made a speech of approval and welcome to 
the contestants 

Tue Scuoois.— Prof. Howard, of Notre Dame University, near South Bend, 
is sending to the alumni of the University a circular relative to the republica- 
tion of the *‘Silver Jubilee,” a book ¢ aides a history of the institution 
for twenty-five years from its incorporation, and short biographical sketches 
of a number of its members. The stereotype plates were destroyed by the 
Chicago fire of 1871...... The Goshen Democrat of late date has the following : 
‘Blunt & Moury’s normal school, last season, added life and gaiety to our 
little city, besides qualifying a large number of young ge ntlemen and ladies 
of the country for district school teachers. Their normal school was but an 
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experiment, yet the large number in attendance shows it could be made a 
permanent institution among us to the benefit of all concerned, and we hope 
these gentlemen will not fail to take hold of it again, with greatly increased 
encouragement....../ A five weeks’ normal school will open in Spiceland, Henry 
County, July 27. Prof. Timothy Wilson, O. H. Boyne, Nathan Newby, and 
M. W. Chambers, will instruct it. Tuition, $1 per week. The announce- 
ments of course of study, ete., are every way hopeful...... The large boarding- 
house connected with the Collegiate Institute at Moore’s Hill, in the south of 
the State, and occupied by Rev. Enoch G. Wood, D.D., was totally destroyed 
by fire Saturday night. The greater part of the furniture was saved...... Supt. 
Miller’s report of the Michigan City schools for April shows a total enrollment 
of 728; average No. belonging, 640 ; av. daily attendance, 556; per cent of 
attendance, 87; cases of tardiness, 104; per cent of tardiness, 41. Best at- 
tendance in Room 5, Miss Clara Furness, teacher; best punctuality, Ward 
School 2, Mr. W. Weiheim, teacher. The High School Herald says: ‘* Owing 
to small-pox excitement, the average attendance of our school was brought to 
a lower standard than ever before.”...... The April report of the Bluffton 
schools, under the energetic superintendence of Prof. Saml. Lilly, exhibits an 
enrollment of 334, with a per cent of attendance of 92. Only one case of 
tardiness during the month. Eighty were neither tardy nor absent...... The 
public schools of Bremen, Marshall county, recently closed a seven-months’ 
term in good shape. A correspondent of the Plymouth Democrat says: ‘‘The 
teachers have rendered entire satisfaction during the term— W. O. Stauffer, 
Principal, J. L. Place and Miss Flora Stauffer, teachers of the intermediate, 
and Miss Nettie Messick, teacher of the primary department. We think the 
school board has acted wisely in securing the services of these teachers for 
another term.”....... The schools at Wolcottville, Lagrange Co., are evidently 
in good hands. A correspondent at that place writes: ‘‘Our High School in 
Wolcottville is progressing finely, under the management of Mr. E. E. Hoff, 
Principal, and Miss Frank C. Miller as Assistant. There are three depart- 
ments in the building, but only two are in session now. Over ninety students 
are enrolled. The teachers are doing their best to teach a good school.” 
PrrsonaL.— The corps of teachers already selected for the South Bend pub- 
lic schools is as follows: Superintendent—D. A. Ewing. High School— 
Benj. Wilcox, Principal; Jas. A. Du Shane, Assistant. Grammar Schools — 
Misses Amelia Tibbetts, Etta Douglass, Carrie A. Sharpe, Helen J. Stewart, 
Emma Burnett, and Mr. H. J. Burlingame. Upper Intermediate — Misses 
M. A. Hancock, Lizzie Robinson, Fanny Spain, Lute Finney, Exie Smith, 
and Ella Doolittle. Lower Int.— Misses Hattie E. Sperry, Nettie Roe, Alice 
C. Patterson, Maggie Folbey, Louise Farnum, and H. Beauchamp. Primary 
—Misses Libbie Allman, Lizzie Greene, A. 8. Hemenway, Jennie Betts, 
Mary Durant, and Eliza Ebberson...... At Elkhart, Miss Anna M. Snively and 
Miss Drake have been offered places in the High School, at #50 per month; 
Misses Sarah J. Knevels, Louise Knevels, May J. Knevels, Bessie Dinehart, 
M. A. Bonnell, Hawley, Henkel, Tinker, Shook, and Kiblinger, Mrs. Stevens 
and Mrs. Hewitt, other engagements at $45 a month; and Miss Aggie Schutt, 
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Miss Lou Dinehart, Miss Manning, Mrs. Frank Coe, and Mrs. Sarah Field- 
house, places at $40...... Prof. W. T. Jackson, A. M., who has completed a 
regular literary course at Western College, Iowa, and a divinity course at Yale 
College, has been employed by the Trustees of Green Hill Seminary, at Pooles- 
ville, Warren county, and will at once enter upon the discharge of his duties. 
Mr. 8S. C. Hanson has been retained upon the Faculty, and Mr. C. M. Parks, 
the present efficient County Superintendent of that county, has been added. 
Mr. Parks will move to Poolesville immediately after the expiration of his 
term of office as County Superintendent...... A Logansport paper, after a no- 
tice of the superb new school-building in that city (given below), has the fol- 
lowing worthy notice: ‘‘ Prof. Walts is emphatically the friend of the pupils. 
He works his teachers rather hard, but it is for the best interest of the pupils, 
and so long as he does not require more than teachers can reasonably perform 
his course will be heartily endorsed by the trustees and parents. Prof. Walts 
is an experienced educator, who knows what is required at his hands, and 
knowing his duty does not hesitate to discharge it. He has brought our 
schools up to the standard, and is entitled to the gratitude of our people.”...... 
Prof. D. D. Luke, Superintendent of the Goshen schools, lost a portion of his 
library at the burning of the high-school building there. Among his books 
were several volumes of Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, which the publishers, 
upon learning of his loss, have generously and gratuitously restored to him. 
aoxanel A Kendallville correspondent sends the following to the Ligonier Banner : 
‘*Prof. Bachelder delivered his lecture on ‘Science in Education’ at the M. 
E. Church on Tuesday evening of last week, to a good audience. The Pro- 
fessor took strong grounds in favor of science and said the world would be 
much better for a proper appreciation of it. He advised parents to teach their 
children at home the science of Botany, Astronomy, Geology, etc., and argued 
that children who were thus taught would have less taste for fiction and novel 
reading and a more perfect idea of their Creator.”...... Prof. C. L. Houseman’s 
year has closed successfully at Ligonier, and he is now sojourning at Laporte. 
He made a good record at the former place...... A sharp attack has been made 
upon Prof. Madden, Superintendent at Bedford, Lawrence county, to oust 
him from his place; but his friends have been triumphantly victorious...... 
Prof. J. P. Lucas, late of the Rolling Prairie schools, Laporte county, has re- 
moved to New Carlisle, and will preach for the Disciples there and at Rolling 
Prairie...... Prof. J. T. Goucher, late of Argos, Marshall county, has removed 
to Inweod to practice medicine...... One Prof. Rocquancourt, teacher of 
French, German, etc., has jumped another town — Mishawaka this time, leav- 
ing his bills unpaid. He is a ‘‘ dead beat” of the most pronounced species, 
and all communities will do well to beware of him...... Four or five carriage- 
loads of lady pupils from the Elkhart High School lately drove to Notre Dame 
University, to inspect the fine cabinets there...... The Fort Wayne Journal of 
the Ist ult. has the following good one: ‘‘ The lady applicant for license to 
teach sehool, who was one of the class examined on Saturday last, and when 
asked what she would do with a pupil who talked through bis nose, answered, 
if the defect originated from a cold, she would cure that, should receive a 
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certificate ‘good till married.’”......And the Elkhart Review tells another amus- 
ing story: ‘*‘One of the young ladies from the High School, who went into 
the country to teach, likes teaching first-rate, but when she is compelled to 
sleep between two feather beds she feels as if she would like to return to her 
father’s house.” 

MisceLiaNngovs.—It is announced that Mr. Willard Carpenter, of Evans- 
ville, has decided upon a step which will place him among the great philan- 
thropists of the world. He has determined to give one million of dollars to 
found a free college for poor students, clothing, tuition, and food to be fur- 
nished for nothing. Provision is made for the support of a Faculty, and the 
whole fund is to be placed in the hands of ten Trustees, five of whom shall 
be residents of Indiana, and five of adjoining States. Mr. Carpenter has not 
quite completed his plan, but he hopes to witness the beginning of the enter- 
prise before his death. The institution will be opened to the poor alone, and 
will not be connected with any religious sect. Mr. Carpenter is seventy-two 
years of age..... In a spicy address to the Marion County Board of Education, 
in Indianapolis, Supt. W. S. Smith claimed the following for the County Su- 
perintendency: ‘Our work has contributed to the accomplishment of the 
following results: 1. The improvement of our teachers, who are quietly and 
yet powerfully implanting principles in the hearts of an oncoming people. 2. 
The bettering of pupils’ facilities, so that the labors of the teachers are more 
effective, even though the teacher had not been improved. 3. The correcting 
of the condition of school property, thereby stopping expenses which before 
were lavishly poured out to little purpose. 4. The winning of the people's 
attention to their schools, whereby they have been induced to utilize thous- 
ands of dollars by sending their children more regularly. 5. The abolition of 
brutality and filthiness.”...... In his report to the Lagrange Board of Educa- 
tion, May 1, Supt. Crane recommends that in each district requiring the study 
of German the law be strictly complied with, and that the best teachers be 
secured for such districts; that ‘* the very best and most energetic teachers 
be employed to teach the poorer schools ;” that when school-houses are rented 
for other purposes than for schools, the trustee ought to make the parties re- 
sponsible for the care and protection of the same; that the school-houses 
should be seated with the best of patent seats, and have places provided for 
apparatus, etc. ; that teachers ought not to be ‘‘rotated” so frequently; and 
that the better class of lady-teachers may well be employed in winter schools. 
All of which is very excellent. He thinks a tax sufficient for at least seven 
months’ schools should be levied......The enumeration of school children in 
South Bend, lately completed, foots up 3,245—males 1,557, females 1,688. 
There are only 11 more than last year’s count......The number of school chil- 
dren in Vigo county has increased 325 during the past year. The total num- 
ber is now 13,710...... Goshen has contracted with a Chicago builder fora new 
High-school building, to cost $16,000, and be completed for the fall term 


Ligonier is about to build a $20,000 school building. It needs it badly enough. 
re The brick-work on the new school-house at North Manchester has been 
completed...... The Logansport Pharos of recent date says: ‘* The city school 
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trustees have settled with the contractors for the High-school building, and 
have their receipt in full. We have one of the finest buildings in the State —- 


ated, and well finished. It has been built 





substantial, commodionus, we 
for at least fifteen thousan 
Our trustees deserve great credit for the manner in which they have discharged 
their duty.”...... The cit; 

issued for the purpose of giving a new school house to the east end...... The 


dollars less than any like building in Indiana. 








students of Purdue University have issued a neat little paper, called The Pur- 
due......The Mishaw 


sheets of the new J’o¢ 





/ 
Geography, published by Mr. Jacob Sweitzer, of 


ka Enterprise says: ‘* We are now printing the advance 
this place. This work is bound to make a stir in the literary world. Nothin; 
like it has ever been seen before.” Whicl a compliment, and may 


nnes writes the Sun thet 





not be.......A former clerk in the post-of ri 
he kept a record for one month, and say nes’ was spelled in 
hundred and thirty-one different ways, and believes if he had extended ! 
observations during the period of a year, he could have swelled the list 
hundred. 
ITHER STATES. 
We have the C \ 


Seventeen professors and lk 





i ! 
second, S75; third, $50; m 

to #300 per year. Next tern jane ! 
University includes two young ladies......2 According to the report of the Unit 





States Commissioner of Education the number of colleges in this « 


to men and women alike increased from twent 


y-two in SG, to nety ‘ I 





Twenty-three ¢ 


Theological Seminary. W) 


1873. This is more than fourfold increase in six years 


ferent languages are spoken in the Dr 





Babel! There are Hindus, Bulgarians, ins , Japanese, and many 
other foreigners, among the students...... The Supreme Court of California 
has decided that there shall be no change, at present, in the text-books used 





Peccces Prof. Alexander A 


: in that gassiz, in charge of the school of natura 








ives notice that the society has expended all it 





history on Penikese Island, g 





i hat it can 


means, and the experience of the past two years shows conclusively t 
not be carried on upon the original plan. $50 per term will hereafter t 


charged for ...In 1847 the Girard College was opened, with 150 or- 





phans: now it has 550, the limit of the capacity of the present building. The 
income of the estate in 1847 was S60O0,000, ¢ xpenses ¢ f the college, S400, 006 
leaving $200,000 surplus. The income is largely on the increase, and it is 
not easy to say where it will stop. It is destined to become speedily the most 
magaificently endowed institution in the world......At the recent meeting in 
Boston of New England School Superintendents, Mr. J. D. Philbrick an- 
nounced a plan for making common-school education practical, to discard the 
theory of aiming at mental discipline primarily, and adopt in its stead the 
theory of imparting the greatest amount of the most useful information ; to 
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introduce the subjects of instruction lying at the foundation of all industrial 
education; to make room for these subjects by lopping off the more useless 
parts of the old branches, which, through the instance of rival bookmakers, 
have grown out of all due proportions; and finally, to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of the needed practical knowledge by the adoption of better methods of 
teaching. Mr. Waterman of Providence said that one of the chief causes of 
failure of new branches of education which are introduced in these times was 
that the promoters of these new branches made hobbies of them, to the exclu- 
sion of old branches...... The University of Nashville has been converted into 
a State Normal School. The grounds and building, with the interest on the 
University’s funds, are to be loaned to the State for two years. The school 
will also receive 36,000 a year from the Peabody fund. 








INSTITUTE LECTURER.— We cordially commend to the managers of 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes this season Prof. Bernard 
Bigsby, a graduate of Oxford University, Eng., and now Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Port Huron, Mich. To our personal knowledge, he 
is a lecturer of uncommon interest and power, and as a drill-master 
of training or model classes awakes unusual enthusiasm. We will 
imake engagements for him whenever desired, or he may be addressed 


as above. 


FEATURES AND LATE 


Mount UNION COLLEGE: Irs DISTINCTIVE 
Trustee, sounded 


IMPROVEMENTs.— The late Chief Justice Chase, as 
the Rey-note: “Mount Union having the elements of being the best 
College in the land, should the most freely and widely extend its supe- 
rior advantages equally to our country’s worthy poor or self-~depend- 
ent.” Attendance in Departme nts past year, 1,197; different students 
from first, 11,027, of whom 7,519, one-third ladies, have taught = 
schools. The Departments—ancient and modern Classical, Philo- 
sophie, Scientific, Normal, Commercial, Musical, Fine Art, Preparatory 
— unsurpassed in modern facilities and competent Professors. Ap- 
paratus and Museums, worth over a quarter million dollars, best in 
United States, for objective-teaching, applying Science; over 2,000 com- 
mercial students now fill good situations. College property, donated 
for benetit of students, worth $451,235.00, enables any persons of either 
sex to obtain thorough instruction in any study, and support them- 
selves; income last year $26,540.00, benefiting students; three regular 
Terms, (Spring, Summer, Fall,) enable students to earn their College 
e pres ae y teaching Winters, without falling behind College classes ; 

special Winter Term for othe ars; call for teae hers greater than supply. 

this College, by having erected buildings, keeps board at about 33.00 
per week —club and self-board much less. uition but a tritle; no 
contingent or extra charges; students enter ane time in term, at pro- 
portional rates; for catalogues, address Pres. O. N. Hartsborn, LL. D., 


Alliance, or Mt. Union, O. Location, healthy, ae ul, accessible,— 15 
minutes by the omnibus from Union Depot, Alliance, Stark Co., O., the 
junction of Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne and Chicago, and Cleveland and 
Wheeling Railroads. If attendance increase, another excellent build- 
ing will be added this season. Summer Term opens May 17, offering 


special advantages. 

















PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. i 


PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


— The Normal School advts. make up large part of this de- 
partment just now. We hope all will be read with attention. The 
“‘ National Normal” offers superior opportunities to study the 
sciences, with especial reference to becoming original observers 
and independent experimenters. The ‘“ Northwestern Normal” 
is new, but very hopeful. It claims to be “Fostoria, Lebanon, 
and Oswego combined.” 


PENMANSHIP. 


M. HAWORTIVS COPY-SLIP SYSTEM 


mbraces a fall course of Penmanship, on the object-lesson plan, in the form of two sets of 
Copy-Slips, bound so as to open easily at any page, and designed to be used with blank 
books or foolacap. Teachers who understand it are universally pleased with it. 


AWORTZH’S MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP 


is the clearest and most systematic Manual in the market. 


The Primary Slips cost 30 cents. - For Introduction, 20 cents. 
The Intermediate Slips, 50 cents. - - For Introduction, 30 cents. 
The Manual, 80 cents. 

(Ce For sale at JOHNSON & HUNT'S, (successor to J, D. Carmichael) Indian- 
apolis; ROBERT CLARKE’S, Cineinnati. 
MARIETTA HAWORTH, Liberty, Ind. 


THE HICH. FLYER HITE. 


There has lonz been a demand for a good portable Kite, and the manufac- 
turers of the HIGH-FLYER believe that it combines all the elements neces- 
sary to render it the most popular novelty ever put on sale. No tools are 
necessary for its construction, it is very strong, and although 30 by 36 
inches, weighs only 4 ounces when ready to fly. The frame is made by ma- 
chinery, so that when put together itis perfectly balanced, and the covering 
is of thin, tough rope manilla, painted in grotesque designs and bright col- 
ors that shine plainly at a great hight. 

With a good kite much pleasure and philosophical information may be 
obtained in flying it. 

Sold by stationers and toy-dealers in a very compact letter package. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1337. 

Superior Bells of Cupane and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Fire Alarms, 
wc. Fully 































e 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St..Cinciznata, 





NATIONAL NORMAL SCHUUL, 


LEBANON, WARREN COUNTY, OHIO. 
INSTITUTE OF SIX WEEKS, COMMENC- 
ING JULY 15, 1875. 


_——-_- > 


The fact that the brief time afforded in County Institutes renders them 
almost useless for the THOROUGH STUDY of any branch is obvious; and 
the fact that a succession of lectures by the most able lecturers, without 
earnest study, can never give those that merely listen any definite or thor- 
ough knowledge on any subject, is now generally understood by the multi- 
tudes of teachers who have been thus victimized. Hence, these short County 
Institutes are more and more complained of, as very expensive and almost 
useless, promising much, and accomplishing little. but the pecuniary advan- 
tages of those who originate them. The expression of this state of feeling, 
coming from all parts of the country, has induced me to make more exten- 
sive arrangements every year to accommodate those teachers, who, during 


their vacation, wish to STUDY or REVIEW any of the common branches- 


thoroughly, and to obtain the best methods of teaching them. 
Opportunity will also be given to study many of the higher branches 
with facilities that no other Instiiution in the West affords, so far as I know. 


COMMON BRANCHES. 


Two classes ian ENGLISH GRAMMAR, of differen‘ grades, will be sustained, to meet 
the wants of all. The higher class will give a thorough review in the principles and prac- 
tice of both syntax and analysis. 

A new and beautiful method of analysis in MENTAL ARITHMETIC, will be substitu- 
ted for the fluctuating, unsatisfactory methods given in the books, and used in nearly ali 
echoois and institutes. The new analysis is adapted to ail grades of problems, and renders 
the study exciting and thorough. 

The same method of analysis, with suitable modifications, is introducedinto WRITTEN 
ARITHMETIC, and the study is thus transformed from the dull, repulsive working of ex 
amples according to rules, with stereotyped explanations, into a clear and interesting analysis, 
applicable at once to every kind of scientific problem and business transaction, freeing the 











student from stupid book rules, by giving bim in school what the most successful business 


men acquire out of schoo}, an insight into relations. 

The change is such that even those who think themselves naturally dull in arithmetic 
become interested, and overcome their antipathy to this study. Three classes of different 
grades will be sustained in Written Arithmetic 

GEOGRAPHY is taught by a variety of devices and expedients, novel and effective, 
embracing ali the advantages of the Guyot method, so extensively and ably set forth by the 
Oswego teachers, and other methods of greater value. MAP DRAWING, by the best 
method, receives eapecial attention. 

ELOCUTION, as a branch, will be so managed’as not only to give vocal culture, but a 
thorough drill in the elementary sounds, by an attractive and exciting method of training a 
clasa or a school, iv orthographic parsing of the phonic and written elements of words. The 
best methods of teaching spelling will receive attention. 

TEACHING THE ALPHABET. The method adopted here, in which our pupil teacb- 
ers are trained, combines all the advantages of the WORD METHOD, the OBJECT-LESSON 
METHOD, and the PHONIC METHOD, and converts the labor of teaching a )-c classes into a 
pleasure for the teacher and pupils. It saves from one-half to four-fifths of the time necessa- 
ry to make good readers by any other methcd. 

PRAWING and PENMANSGIP will each be taught in a course of twenty lessons, with 
“«pecial design of enabling teachers to use the latest and best methods of teaching these 
branches in their schools. 





~~ 











HIGHER BRANCHES. 


One LATIN CLASS will be sustained in Casar; and one, beginning. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY will be taught in a series of daily drills, with the design of 
giving teachers the ability of using them as exercises of great interest in object illustration, 
and as a class of exercises that will be worth more than ail conceitable penalties in securing 
regular and prompt attendance of all grades of pupils 

An experimental class in CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY will have 
daily use of an extensive apparatus, and a great variety of the most pleasing and brilliant 
experiments of these sciences will be performed and explained by the students. 

A rare opportunity will be given for the practical study of GEOLOGY and MINERAL- 
OGY, both by classroom exercises and daily excursions over the Lebanon group of the Old 
Silurian. No other locality will compare with this for these studies. Students often collect 
good cabinets of minerals and fossils in this course of six weeks, and thus make a reliable 
asia for a thorough and general knowledge of Geology and Mineralogy. Without such 
basis in the study of nature all book recitations and lectures given even in connection with 
extensive cabinets are comparatively useless 
A thorough and practical system of teaching PHYSIOLOGY will be developed by the 
of a French manuikin and skeleton; also of charts, models, and other facilities. 

Three classes, of different grades, will be sustained in ALGEBRA. 

The class in SURVEYING will have daily practice, in the field, with requisite instru 
ments. It is only necessary that a person have a knowledge of arithmetic to enter this class 
Former classes, during the term of six weeks, obtained such a knowledge of surveying 
enabled them to perform ali the ordinary duties of county surveyors, with accuracy an 
dispatch. 

An additional class in ENGINEERING will be organized, for the benefit of these who 
nastered Geometry and Trigonometry transit, leveling instrument, and theodolite 
will be used by the different sections of this class 

A class in BOOKKEEPING will be organized, which, in connection with the classes in 
Commercial Arithmetic and Penmanship, will give the pupil a good knowledge of ordinary 
Double-Entry Bookkeeping, and the ability to manage a set of books in any ordinary retail 

r wholesale business. The time of the pupil must necessarily be given entirely to these 
three branches in order to accomplish such a work for himself in six weeks. 

Especial attention will be given by the Principal to the ART OF TEACHING, and to 

such methods of condnueting recitations as will not only secure earnest attention during the 
recitation, but will inspire every pupil with enthusiasm to prepare for the next. Thus the 
entire feeling of a school is changed from reluctant force work in study and order, to that of 
cheerful and eager effort to excel in the mastery of subjects, and in the lessons and duties 
assigned. 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, by these and other corresponding arrangements, is changed 
from watching, scolding, and punishing lazy and shirking pupil-—a work as exhausting and 
degrading to the teacher as it is odious and depraving to the pupil—into that of inspiring 
ind guiding energetic and ambitious students in their eager efforts to acquit themselves well! 
in their school work. 

The teacher is thus changed from a suspicious, exacting tyrant, whose demands it is honor- 
able to evade, into a respected and trusted friend, with whose wishes it is a pleasure to comply. 

Great numbers of teachers who have adopted these Normal Methods of class and school 
nanagement, have afterward reported that teaching became a new business, as pleasant and 
exciting as it was before vexatious and exhausting. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS. 
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consequence of the superior facilities affoz:ded at the Normal Institute, in connection 





with the National Normal School, the number in attendance has increased at every succees- 
ive Institute. Our sessions are as !ong as elsewhere, our apparatus more complete, and the 


range of branches much larger than at any other Normal Institute or Normal School yet 
rganized in the Nation. All who wish to study any of the branches in the programme, will 
have opportunity to attend regular recitations, while those who wish to attend the Institute 
for its general advantages, for rest, recreation, and social enjoyment, will find suitable ar- 
rangements and ample opportunity for such purposes. 
fhe entire corps of teachers for the long sessions will be engaged during the short ses- 
sion, this year 
Tuition, per week, $1.00, payable in advance, from the time of entering to the end of 
the session 
Table board. per week, from $1.50 to 82.00 
Rent of plainly furnished room, per week. 40 cents to 60 cents. 
Send for a Catalogue ; the ‘‘ Professional History” contained, gives many of the im- 
proved methods of class management 






ALFRED HOLBROOK, 
Principal. 








Have you any thought of going to California? 

Are you going West, North or North-West? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest and most comfortable routes are those owned by the Chicago 
and North-Western Railway Company. It owns over two thousand miles of the bestroad 
there is in the country. Ask any ticket agent to show you its maps and time cards. All 
ticket agents can sell you through tickets by this route, 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago & North-Western Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, 
‘Yankton, Sioux City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth,Green Bay, Oskosh, Madison, 
Milwaukee, and all points west or north-west of Chicago ? 

If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you will buy your tickets by this route, 
and will take no other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, Comfort and Safety. The Smooth, Well- 
Ballasted and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air Brakes, Miller's Safety Plat- 
‘form and Couplers, the celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the Perfect Telegraph 
System of Moving Trains, the regularity with which they run, the admirable arrangement 
for running Through Cars from Chicago to all points West, North and North-West, secures 
¢o passengers all the COMFORTS IN MODERN RAILWAY TRAVELING. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


Are run on all trains of this road. 
This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and 


Milwaukee. 
At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad 


for all pcints west of the Missouri River. 
On the arrival of trains from the East or South, the trains of the Chicago & North-West 
ern Railway leave CHICAGO as follows: 


For Council Bluff:, Omaha and California, Two through trains daily, with 
Pullman Palace Drawing Rooms and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two through trains daily, with Pullmaa Palace 
Cars attached on both trains, 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace 
Cars attached, and ranning through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains daily. Puliman Palace Cars on night trains. 
For Winona and points in Minnesota, one through train daily. 


For Dabuque, via Freeport, two through trains daily, with Pallman Cars on night 
train. 


For Dabugque and La Crosse, via Clinton, two through trains daily, with Pullman 
‘Cars on night train. 


For Sioux City and Vankton, two trains daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Janc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, and other points, you can 
‘have from two to ten trains daily. 


For Rates or information not attainable from your home ticket agents, apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’! Superintendent. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 

















MBNOH'S SERIES OF ARISEUETICG. 


* 





FRENCH’S FIRST LESSONS IN NUMBERS. 


Retail, 40 cts. Introduction, 27 cts. Exchange, 25 cts. 


FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


Retail, 50 cts. Introduction, 34 cts. Exchange, 25 cts. 


FRENCH’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Retail, $1.00. Introduction, 67 cts. Exchange, 50 cts. 


THE MOST COMPLETE, PRACTICAL, AND CARE- 
FULLY GRADED SERIES OF ARITHME.- 
TICS YET PUBLISHED. 


The following are some of the leading features : 
1. The illustrations are object-lessons taken from nature. 
2. The problems are taken from the actual transacticns of daily business, and are stat- 


ed in correct business language. 

3. All methods of operation are based upon principles, and principles precede rules. 

4. The books are strictly progressive. No definition, principle, orrule is needlessly re- 
peated. Much time and study are thereby saved to the pupil. 

5. In the manual of suggestions the author makes himself practically present with each 
teacher by pointed and practical directions, touching nearly all the subjects of the various 
books. These suggestions constitute an appendix to each book, and are of great practical 
value to teachers. 


French’s Arithmetics, because more practical, and better adap- 
ted to school use than any other series, have met with success 
unparalleled in the history of school books, as shown by their 
rapid and extensive introduction. 

Very favorable terms are offered for Introduction or Exchange. 
See prices above. 


Address, 


J. BE. OTLASI'S: 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 











THE BEST AND CHEAPEST [|:2. 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED: 
Pestalozui, His Life, Work and Influence. 


By HERMAN Keres. A. M., Instructor in Philosophy of Education in the Oswego Normal and 
fraining School. TEmbraees large extracts from Pestalozzi's writings, some of which 
have not hitherto been published in English ; and biographies of Pestalozzi’s chief 
assistants. Also a connected and particular account of the spread of Pestalozzi's 
doctrines and their adaptation to the ae rements of American schools No Teacher 
sh bould fail to read this imp 2 al work 245 pp., 8 vo. cloth, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations. $2 ‘25, 


Dramas and Dramatic Scenes. 


Edit ae by W. H. VENABLE, Author of The School and Stage, The Am » Actor, and 
Tnited States History 20 Pi ays selected from the writings of aenines authors 
Adapted to schoo land home exhibitions and to the use of advanced classes in reading. 
Illustrations by FaRsyY. 2 mo. cloth, 236 pp 
y ° ° ° 
Eclectic Historical Atlas. 
Full 8 vo. cloth Eighteen Doubie-Page Maps, accurately drawn and engraved A 
Hand-Book for genera! readers and students in History. $1 . 


Elements of Physics. 

For Academies and Gaerne Schools. By S. A. Norton, A M.. Profe ssor in Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and Author of Elements of Matural Philosophy. 
12 mo. cloth, 286 pp. Liberally Illustrated, $1.15. Su sppties for first setendinetio m into 
schools, and single sample copies for examination with a view to introduction into 
schools, =4c. per copy. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 




















THe Great Epvcationan Work oF THE YEAR! 


THE 
American Educational Cyclopedia, 
A REFERENCE BOOK 


For all Matters of Education in the United States and in the 
World. 


Considering the infancy of the United States, it is most gratifying for the fature Ed- 
ucational prospects of our country, that pot only Teachers, Schoo! Officers, 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors, anid Parents with children to educate, but the 
better portion of the public generally, are seeking the information which is contained in 
this Cyclepzwdia. 

The work is emdorsed by thr State and Territorial Superintendents of 
Schools. It gives a digest of Educational Legislation in every State and Territory from 
their origin, together with a full synopsis of their present School Systems and Schcol 
Legislation during the year 

It contains a History of Educational! Land Grants and the Peabody Fund; Geographical 
and Scientitic Discoveries for past eight een Menths; latest Educational Statistics for the 
entire country, comprising Number of Schools, School Houses and of Pupils Enrolled, 
Average Attendance, Legal School Age, Number of Teachers and Petia pay; School 
Funds of the States and Annual School R pts and Expenditures ; School Statistics of 
One Hundred American Cities; Education in other Countries; Compulsory Law of New 
York ; Educational Features of the pending Civil Rights Bill; Educational Associations 
and Conventions; List of Colleges, Universities, Theological, Law, Normal and Scientific 
Schools: Brief Sketches of the St: ate and Territorial Superintendents, and also of Eminent 
Educators who have died — last year; List of + tional Journals; List of School 
Books published during 1574. fth Edition now ready, with corrections to date 

it contains 300 pp., bound in cloth, $2. 00: ‘manila covers, $150. 


It will be mailed on receipt of its price. 




















THE GREAT BOOK ror TreacneEers axnp Scuoot Orricers! 


HOW TO TEACH. 
A MANUAL of METHODS for a graded COURSE of Instruction: 


EMBRACING THE SUBJECTS USUALLY PURSUED IN PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE, GRAM- 
MAR, AND HIGH SCHOOLS; ALSO, SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO 
DISCIPLINE AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
By HENRY KIDDLE, A.M1., City Sur t Public Instruction, New York. 
THOMAS F. HARRISON, First Assist. Sut mar Schools, N. Y. City; and 
Professor of Methods and Principles of Tes ac hing i n Saturday Normal School. 
N. A. CALKINS, First Assist Supt. of Primary Schools and Departments, N. Y. City; 
and Professor of Methods and Principles of Teaching ia Saturday Normal School. 

The Authors’ k ug and successful experience as Teachers and as Superintendents has 
thoroughly prepared them to tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO TEACH and 
HOW TO TEACH IT. 

The comprehensive character of the work is shown by the studies embraced: Reading, 
Phonetics, Spelling, Definitions, Object Lessons. Oral Instruction in Elements of Science, 
Arithmetic trom notation through percentage, Tables, Geography, Physical Geography, 
Grammar, Composition, Writing, Drawing, Bookkeeping, History of U. S., Ancient and 
Modern History, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Physiology and Hygiene, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Government and Discipline, Manners and 


























Morals, School Library, etc Price by Mail, 81,25. 
The American Educational Monthly, 
*Zke Leading Educational Journal in America Spe men mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Publishers, 
And Manufacturers of Modern School Material. 


74 Bond Street, New York. 
N. B — Our catalogue, with 400 illustrations, is a handsome volume of 244 pages, des- 
cribing nearly 4,000 articles for school use. Maiied for 25 cts. 





Phe fforthern {ndiana Jformal School 


—AND— 


Business Institute, 
VALPARAISO, - INDIANA, 


Opened its Spring session with a larger attendance than 
ever before. The enrollment this term will 
exceed four hundred. 


More than 250 of the Students of Last Term are with us again 
This Term, which Indicates that the Work is Satisfactory. 


During the summer term there will be beginning, advanced, and review classes in all of the 
common branches and in Algebra. There will be classes in Geometry, Trigonometry, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, four classes In Latin, three in German and one ip 
Greek. Besides these there will be especial classes formed for the benefit of those teachers 
who may have but a short respite from their schools and desire to review as many subjects 
as possible. The most careful attention will be given to methods of Teaching and Schoo} 
Government. , There will be a class in 


Zngineering and Surveying. 


In this class students will have actual practice in the field, with the use of the very best in 
struments. All of the classes in the Commercial Department wil] be in cperation. No ex- 
tra charge in this department. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition $7 per term, payable in advance. 
Until the present we have been unable to eccommodate all who desired to attend the 
Normal. The new Boarding Hall is now completed. 


PuEenNTyY OF Room FoR Atriit::! 
Furnished Room and Good Table Board at $2 to $2 50 per week. 


The rooms are neatly furnished with everything necessary to 
the student, with the exception of towels. 


We do not ask any person to take our word alone as evidence of what we are doing, 
nor do we subscribe a list of testimonials, but will say that the catalogue contains the names 
of our students, to anyone of whom reference may be made; and further, 

Shoald things not be as represented, or should students be dissatisfied with their work in 
any of the departments, money, in all cases, will be refunded. The School must stand upon 
its own merits. 

° 


SUMMER TERM WILL OPEN APRIL 27, 1875. 


Send for catalogue giving full information respecting the school, its management, course 
of study, boarding arrangements, text-books, ete. Address, 


H. B. BROWN, Principal 


é 


























Northern Indiana Teachers’ Agency. 


The publisher of Tae Teacner, having unusual facilities for the procur- 
ing of teachers’ aids, takes pleasure in announcing that he has established 
an Educational Agency am! latelligevee Office for ‘he convenenes of sub- 
scribers and other teachers, Arrangements huve been made for the prompt 
supply of the following named profession»! buoks, by mail, postpaid, at the 
asual prices: 


Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction 75 
Wickersham’s School Econowy.. ; “1 AO 
Page’s Theory and Practice of EOreMi oes Orie" eae a cpasedap aged AE 
Northend’s: Teacher’s Assistant, sd by sale webisode vs seernaen aes ao 
Holbrook’s Normul Methods of T “pebing. PET OPRE US BRIN °° bak ath gos yD) 
Herbert Spencer’s Essays on Education 50 
Hart’s Philosephy in the School room,........ seed oc. cse isin eseeneeed oesevepenty BORO 
Randall's Principles of Poputar Eduontion 0 
Raub’s Plain. Talks on Education ......5.5065-sse- se eccoes cnscedenes dees tase ale ee FBV 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Edmeation...,.c. 6... ce. e esses creed svepeceee ge oe 1 BO 
Sheldon's Object Lessons and Etementary Instruction, each... 75 
Caikin’s Object Lessons, new edition -1 oo 
Lilienthal & Allyn’s Object Lessons 
Davies’ Logic and Utility of Mathematies..............60..sscsee ese ts tees, 1 
Reot’s School Amusements... .. vie dua oh s Sede 000 ag otal. a canedenleaeencs Pat eee 50 
Smart’s Free. Gymnastics d V - 
Bates’s Method of Teachers’ Institutes.. saga S eb tnk duels 7 
Batos’a Deiat it at eo: Tsot ares is 05d. 0 cidess ceiscciee sssesebe sensseqipee Dives osest 
H »lbrock's Leetares on School Management...........-...0+ 
Jewell on School Government 
Sypher’s Art-of Teaching School 
Eggieston’s Heosier Schoolmaster 
Chapme.a’s Schools and Schoolmasters (from Dickens).......2... 
The Lawyer in the School-roOm.....i..0 i ccks oe iaces byesetgdimenecadanaiecoses 
Hunt’s Country. Teacher oes pyiet ss, OD 
And any others issued by American houses, » at  advertived: rates. But we 
circulate no hook not approved asuseful. Any Text-Books of Misceliane- 
ous Work advertised or notived in the Tzacner alxo supplied... Subscrip- 
tions received to any Educational or other periodical publication. 


—-— 


We also take pleasure in procuring teachers any aids to their work. 
Atwater’s, Hobart’s, and other systems of School Govermmisnt sent at 
rates from $1,50-down. — All kinds of apparatus supplied, at specially fiv- 
orable rates. Handsome mottoes at five cen:s cach, in any number, 
Schoo! Registers. from 50 cents to $4. Class-Books, e:c.. at gurious 
rates. Dictionaries at all prices. County Superin'«nden’s Record and 
Field Books. Selections made for School Libraries, at large discount. 
School Furniture contracted for. A fine new $600 Piano and a new $200 
School Organ now for sale at a good discount, Write for anything in the 
edacational line. 


A Teachers’ Directory 


will be maintained in the Cercaer. sal trusses assiste | tu plese oe task 
ers fouad for places at # no mindsl.crirgs of SL for elvortising-aal pritega 
Allcommuniecations should be addressed to 


HENRY A. FORD, 
South Bend, ind. 
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SOMETHING NEW FOR TOME AMUSEMENT. 


The CHILDREN’S Treasure and PARENTS? Delight. 


1776; CENTENNIAL GAMES 1876 


American Mistery. and Biography. 





Thcir twofokt desigz heing to teach and refresh the memory with the most im- 
portant events pertaining to the 


First Century of our National Fistory, 
And farnish pleasant and profitable pastime for OLD and YOUNG. 


White every truly patriotic heart is jubiant and looking eorward with trinmphant 
pride and satisfaction to the approaching Hundredth Anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence, the series of GAMES here mtroduced will not only tend to ** beguile many 
happy hours weny,” tout fix indelibly upon the mind the most important events we 


eclebrate. 
CONTENTS OF THE SIXTY CARDS. 
. The Cards are beantiaay émbellished with the devices of the various NA- 
TIONAL EMBLEMS. 
. The most important event in each year for a century. 
. The date cf admission, in chronological order, of each State and Territory. 
. The rank and population of each State and Territory by the census of 2870. 
. The Popular and Electoral Vote and party politics of each Presicent and Vice- 
President for a century. 
. The residence, birth, term of office, and death: (if deceased) of each President and 
Vice-President for a century. 
. The rival candidates for President and Vice-President, with the vote and party 
politics of each, for a century. 
. The name and residence of every SECRETARY OF STATE for a century, and 
designating under what Administration he served. 
. Also, every SECRETARY OF TREASURY for a century and residence. 
10. Also, every SBCRETARY OF WAR fora century and residence. 
11. Also, every SBORETARY OF NAVY for a century and residence. 


It will be seen from this brief synopaix that rere is herein embodied the CREAM 
of Americun History and Biography, which-can not be found elsewhere except in seat- 
tered und expensive votumes; and all are so ingeniously arranged in their various 
combinations that FT E"DY new and distinct games may be played. © [See full 
instructions with each hox.).. Each card is 2j by 3% inches in “size, neatly printed in 
belt type. on ¢xtra heavy Bristol card-board, ‘sabstantially eneased in ‘* Osnorn’s 
PAvEN? Box,” made of Manilla eard-board, the most contenient aiid duradde case iy 
tle market. 


- : Sent, post-paid, on recei ay iY dacititate 
F I 1C6, 75 Cen ' introduction, for a CLU fee and #2 25 we 
will sed « fourth pack as premium, post-paid on all, 


Bebont Mo--he- Oh Aente and Pv<ninnond (anvassers wanted to introdnoe this Novel 
LPS -at powt-pail by Periedical and Game { teb, .o2 169 Somh Bend, Indiana.“ee 























